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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make Information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
system. Monthly Issues of Dissertation Abstracts International are reviewed 
In order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus 
become accessible in searches of the ERIC data base* Ordering information 
for the dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are inducted in this collection; 



Abram» Marie Joanne 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READABILITY 

OF WRITTEN MATERIAL AND READING 

COMPETENCY OF UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS ADULT 

READERS 

Askounls, Anna Constantlna 
THE EFFECT OF STUDY SKILLS INSTRUCTION 
AND SELF-CONCEPT EXERCISES ON STUDY 
HABITS AND SELF-CONCEPT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS WITH ACADEMIC DIFFICULTIES: 
A SINGLE SUBJECT APPROACH 

Batten, John Randolph 
THE ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF ALABAMA: 
A DELPHI APPLICATION 

Bruwer, Robert Michael * 
AN KVALUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS IN A 
SUMMER ORIENTATION COURSE TOR FRESH- 
MEN AT A UNIVERSITY STUDY SKILLS CEN- 
TER 

* 

Butler* Margaret Newman 
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a)LLE(;E: THE EFFECT ON READINo GROWTH, 
i)N CUMULATIVE GAADE POINT AVERAGE, . 
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THK KKFECT OF A COLLEGE READINc; IM- 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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PERCEIVED FREQUENCY OF USE OF SE- 
LECTED STUDY SKILLS 

Maxwell, Levenia Lee 
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Nichols, Carol Dianne 
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Park, Young j a Pyun 
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> TM« RELATIONSHIP BBTWEKN RBADAblLlTY OF WRIT- 
TEN MATERIAL AND HI^ADtNO CX)MPETENCY OF UPPER-- 
MIDDLE CLASW ADULT READERS Ord«r N<k 790SO«S 

ABRAM, Marte Joanne, Ph.D. The Ohio Stale University, 
197$. ttlp?. Adviser: Professor ^VilUam D* Ouwltng 

The study was in three parts: (1) an experimental portion. 
(1) a survey portu^n, and (3) a descriptive analysis ot the n 
books included an the survey^ instrument* The population con« 
^ed of 20 women enrolled tn a parent education proKrato. to 
um espertmental iMirtujn of the study readability of written 
material and reading competency of the reader were studied 
in relation to comprehension of the reader. Heading materials 
were randomly unsigned and reading competency of the women 
was measured. A 2 x 2 factorial design showed non-significant 
main effects and mteractitm for the two levels of reading ma* 
terials (ninth and fifteenth grade and two levels of reading 
competency (lower and higher). Examination of the four 
cells showed that the lowest number of errors were found in 
""matched* cells. -Matched* was defined as women with lower 
'^^I^^'^lf receiving ninth grade materials and women 

with higher reading Oi>mpetency receiving fifteenth grade ma* 
terials* Women with lower reading competency receiving fif* 
Ujenth grade lIu*e^lal^i had the highest number of errors. 
Women wtth highf.* reading ooripettncy receiving ninth grade 
materials had a h:Kti.«r error r^te th.m women in the -matched*^ 
cells. This list finding • ms iMexpected and interpreted an pos* 
• sibly Indicatin^^ hor#»dntn; 

The surv#*y ;^trft„n of the study anked wtimen lo indicate 
which .if .12 pjr-nfim: btK»k» they had partially i>r totally read. 
Separate analvs**^ M,vre mode for books reported partially and 
totally read. Po irsim prdui*!- moment correlations of women's 
reading com;)e'**nrv .ind readability level of the hooks reporfed 
were non^signifti xit The mean re;ulabtlity level of the 32 par* 
enting books 5D.1U or at the reading level of the average 
high school sttidwr The median educatl^mnl attainment of the 
women was a b.w c;»l.iureate degree. Therefore, it was con* 
eluded that th^ n.m .sirtnific;u1^ finding may have been the result 
of the low read ibilify level bt the ^wioks in comparison to the 
reading CMmp«^t»ni v uf the readers.. 

The third p.frtum of the Htudy described the 32 parenMng 
books listed #»n the survey instrument according to uuthi>r(s) 
professional .tr work ex|)«»rience, t<jpic :irea of the lwx>k, and 
readability U»vel nf fhe b^nik. B<K>ks were ulso ranked accord* 
ing to the number nf ttme^ they were reported as having been 
read. The Ikv* reported as having been p.irtially read most 
frequently w.u Parent Effect ivene ss Training by Thomas 
Gordon follower! l>v ^^••bv juid Chijd^^^ by Benjimin Spock. 
The books repurted .ih havtn>?^»een totally read most fro* 
quently were Your Child/ji .^If-Ksteem by I>>rothy Hrtggs 
and Balq^^ and (fhiki Carp t>v Uenj imin Sfv^k. In nddi- 
* turn, a contf w" w.ih mTide .if the mean ntiniher of books 
reported as having h^n p.irfi.illy .md totallv read by women 
with lower and hiijher re.idin< c*oni(>etency. It was found 
that women with hitih^^r r*».iding cnmjjetenoy had read more 
books partially thin tot.iUv Also, women with higher 
reading c(mipKwov h;td rf.ut m.»re UhMa p.irt tally than to- 
tally and had re.id mure kIuKb partially than women with 
lower reading ft»ni|»t»ri»m v h uf m».uI etth*>r partially ur totally. 
Thi^ was ita^rpif*t»^d t»» |MWHihly induate thtit women with 
gre<iter readiii>^ sktll mav he li irttl^ u^im pr MCtlve re.>dini» 
techniques^ tir u 'th, Pr«».ii ftv*» MMdtn^ is the (Hirpttseful 
partial reading .a ? K^ik t i s. fk answ«*rs to pre/letermine<l 
questions. 



THE EFFECT OP STUDY SKILKS INSTItUCTION AND SELP^ 
CONCEPT EXERCISES ON STUDY HABITS AND SELF-CON«- 
CBPT OF COLLfiOE STUDENTS WITH ACADEMIC OIPFI- 
CULTIESt A SINGLE SUIUECT APPROACH 

Order No. 781212S 

ASKOUMS» Anna Constantina, Ed.D. University of Virginia^ 
IVn. 81pp. Chairman: William H. Von Hoose 

Stud^ents with academic difficuttioH and concerns have been 
and continue to bt* an area of interest for college counselors. 
Whether the problem focuses upon a particular subject area^ * 
poor study habits* or anxiety over lack of ability or poor 
achievement^ almost all students exi)erience s<>me academic 
difficulty at one time or another in their college career. Often* 
times, this difficulty is accompanied by lowered feelings of 
seU-esteem and self*worth. Unfortunately, in an effort to deal 
with the specific academic difficulty, the affective component of 
students with academic difficulties often is overlooked. 

This stucty was an attempt to deal with that affective com* 
popent. Its purpose was to explore two treatment programs in 
an effort to examine their efficacy for students with academic 
concerns. The two programs consisted of treatment one, an 
integrated approach involving both study skills instruction and 
seIf*concept* exercises, and treatment two, stu^y skills instruc* 
tion alone. 

The study began in September 1076» with three volunteer 
masters level students who voiced concern over their particular 
academic difficulties. The three stu^^ents were assigned ran* 
domly to either treatment one ** stud^ skills instruction and 
self*concept exercises; treatment twc ^ ntudy skills instruction 
alone; or treatment three ^ a control person^ who received no 
treatment. 

The students assigned to treatments one an 1 two tnet with a 
counselor for an hour each week for six weeks. During that 
tirne^ specific areas were discussed Treatment one consisted * 
ct traditional stuc^ skills instruction (organizing time, schedul* 
Ing, previewing, the use of the directed* readings thinking activ* 
ity or DRTA» speed reading techniques, the survey, question, 
read, recite, review or SQ3R, taking exams, and tailing notes), 
.'as well as selected telf*concept exercises (personal untold* 
ment, Ufe chapters, achievements and satisfactions, values 
clarification, personal st4Wgths, and life style planning^ 
Treatment two consisted of the stud/ skills instruction, listed 
above, alon<v 

Instrumentation involved pretest, posttest, andfollowup 
measures on;nuinl>er of hours studied per week, as well as on 
an author*constructed self«descrii>tion instrument. In addition, 
the Personal OHertation Inventoty (POD u'as administered on a 
pre* and posltest |>asis to measure movement in solf-conceiH 
or self- actualization. For general informatiomil purposes, bio- 
gra^ical data sheets were completed and students were asked 
to complete a counseling evaltatirm form* 

Analysts of the data did not »how statistically sit;nillcant dif- 
fe^mces for subject one, subject two, or subject thrc^e in terms 
of numt)er of hours studied. However, subject one did show a 
consistent upward trend. Subject one al o Hhi»wed an increase 
on the self •description instrument, as well as on the POl score. 
This seemed to uphold the hypothei<e.s that subjec t one, receiving 
both study skills ;md self«coiice|it exercises, would show 
ureases on all measures 

The results of tht* study and the tniptications for college 
counseU>r.H» counseU>r CHlucati^m proi'.rams, and future research 
are discu.sH«Hl. 
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TBI SCONOMtC BKNBFITS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE OF ALABAMA: A DELPHI APPLICATION 

Order Mo. 790SSM 

BATTEN, John Randolpti, Ph,D* Th# University of AlatMmm, 
1978* 197)pp* 

The primary purpona ot thi» study was to deformlM tho 
ocooomlc iMrfietits accruing to society m a reimU ot public in- 
VMtihmt to th# Adult Basic Education (ABE) program in tho 
8Uts of Alabama and th« southeastern rei^ion of the United 
9tetes« A r#vl<?w of related literature revealed the complexl* 
Hee Involved in deUning economic benefits resulting from an 
"InvestiMnt in human capitaL An appreciation of the diffiadtiei 
involved ill iUenttlying th«» economic benefits of ABE was 1a« 
strumenlal in the seleitiun of the Delphi technique as the meth* 
odology to be appUed to this Investigation, 

Three rounds of questioning were conducted m order to gen* 
erate statements of economic benefit and to arrive at a con* 
sensus of Knntp opinion among the twenty*one participants In 
each round of (iu«ti%tioning. The participants were chosen by 
SA independffnt committee, unlng the critcvia of e^rtise and 
Imowledge in the area of ABK for selection purposes. 

The participants identified thirty •four statements of eco* 
nomie benefits re>»ulting from the provision of the ABE pro* 
gram. Six of these statements generated several specific Items 
describing benefits renuUiiig from the generic benefit state* 
ments, A total iilnety»tht*ee economic itenefits were identt* 
fled in this study. 

The economic benefits described by participants were dl«» 
vided into categories of related content and were ranked in or* 
der of mean groi^ responses on two scales; ^consonance* and 
'future economic benefit*. Ail l)en^fits hinted were analyzed 
by rank and the interquartile range calculated for each response. 
Benefits with high ar,d low ranks, and those with broad and nar* 
row Interquartile ranges were emphaslaed in the treatment ot 
the data. 

The ImpUcatlons drawn from the results ot this study should 
be Viewed as potentially contributory toward the revision ot the 
current State of Alabama ABB Information sysUm* Methods 
and techniques of collecting data that could enhance public 
knowledge ot the benefits of such a program should tie Improved, 
Fundamental criteria for program improvement would serve 
to identity precise program components and economic benefits 
which could be measured. 



AN EVALrATtOS OF FFFKCTIVENKSS IN A SUM^ 

ORfKNTATION COl-RSK FOR FUKSHMKN AT 
A tJNfVEUStTV STt;nv SKULLS CKNTER 

BHOWBR, Ri^iert Michat*!, Kcl.D. University of Soutlwrn Cali- 
fornia, 1978 C'huirman: Prnfes.snr (ri»v«» I*, (trafton 

Purpost* This «;tu4ly v/as to inv«».stt«(ate t*ff««ctivf»nf*Hs of a 
summer orumtatum rcmrse for frcshmnn i;ivt»n by the Umv4»r* 
sity Shidv Skills C rnt^r^ San Piejro State University, during 
the sumnt#r of 1076. as pf^rctnvtni l>y 13S students. Q»jesttans 
ol the shidv w*nw^ (I) Wh.it w*»re student ccmr.se exp«H:tations 
prior to tjf fc;innititc thf in-i<»nt.ttion ccnir.si*** (2) W«»re .students 
satisfied ^hiit c»i>i»»ctiv^»^ of tli*» rf>ur.s«» wer*» met itnmediateiv 
after the orinntatum ci>ur:>#» » (.1) W*»ri» stucl«»nts satisfied that 
course obj<n tiv^s w»»re nit't st^niester :ifter the orientation 
course? (\) what su,^i^i»st ion 4 for a succos^ful orientation 
course would .studt^nt.s mak*»** 

Procec< un*s Ciii,»stK^H w*>re rofmed and deeeloped Into 
three separ:itf» qu»»Htt.>nnair*^s Qu#»sti<H>n:ure t was given to 
shidimts in tim rLt.ssn>i>tri it:in:f»di.itelv prior tobeKinning the 
course. C^ieHtiunaure IT u is .id?tii!ti5»t»»rt»d to sMdents at a 
final session of the orientation r< Htr.se. (^estionnaire in was 
mailed on#* s*»nester after rompletitm of tiie course to all 
finishiaic student.^ All questi.<:s wer*^ tatnilated for fr<H|Uency 
counts ami j»^«-oent4i?eH, ami r*»sp*m.se.s to upett-emie<i ouestions 
were aaaiy/ed 



4i^^f*^*^j' Students were most concerned about the prec- 
tteai considerations cf how to register for ciassesTil MiS^ 

^ ^^f""* P"'^*^ iniormatlon about gradu- 
(4)Prepa|.ationforshidysiaUe 
I2J-!Sff^it*^'*^**^^*"^^^ (5) Students 

XS!^r """^"^ P'^^^* ^ realisUc overview of 

future freshman ejqjerlences. (6) Shidents were In general 
agreement that the course would increase their chances for 

W Understanding the values ot a coUege 
edwjrt^ (8) Preparations 

A . ^2 was mildly expected by the stu- 
dent. W Students were undecided on the clarUlcation of career 
goals as a necessary part of the orientation course. 

Conclusions. (1) StudenU expect the content of an oriental 
tlon course to concern ItseU with the Immediate and practical 
problems of freshmen. After a semester of coUege. studenU 
be^n to desire solutions to more abstract and distant problems. 

(2) Students agree with the benefits to be had thnmgh iST prlSl 
tatlon course. Students wouid recommend an orientation course 
to friends. (3) Of.greatest value to freshmen In the orientation 
course Is the easing of the anxiety that exists upon entering 
college. • «- 

Recommendations. (1) Cblleges should institute orientation 
programs which ease the transition from high school to college, 
txj consideration of orientation course content ought to Include 
those items which students consider to be most beneficial. 

(3) A rationale for including .sections on the higher learning 
and/ or abstract concepts of career choice should be based on 
other reasons than freshman recommendations. (4) Summer 
orientation courses should be given to students with excltemenL 

f?'!!^!'' ' "^.^'^^ ''^^^ discussion m order to keep stu- 
dent attention. (5) Freshman students wlU value academic 
and/or Intellectual course content U it is perceived as belns 
Immediately useful. 

f iw^^^^^^l^'* Micrographics Department, Doheny 
Library, USC, Los Angeles, CA 90007.) ^ 



STRUCTURED TUTORING IN THE COMMUNITY COLLKGI: 
THE EFFECT ON READING GROWTH, ON CUMULA11VS 
GRADE POINT AVERAGE, AND ON SBLF^NCEPT 

Order No. imm 

BUTLER, Margaret Newman, Ed.D. Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, 1978. 339pp. Chairman: Darwin F. Gate 

This study, which investigated the effectiveness of a scrue* 
tured tutoring model among community college tuteee, was 
carried out at Evergreen Valley College in San Jose, Catiforma 
for a 12-week period duHng spring, 1977. Slxi^ tutees who 
read 9k a 10.9 grade level or beliMv were randomly assigned 
to experimental and control groups. Tutors were peers, ap« 
proved for academic tutoring^ who read at a 10.9 grade level 
or above. Structured hitors were trained in the structured 
tutoring model: mmstructured tutors used a traditional tutor- 
ing method. Reading growth and self -concept were measured 
in a pre and pusttest design, using the WR^r^ and the TSC8. 
respectively. 

Results imiicated that reading grade level was significantly 
improved (or structured tutees. Benefit accrued to students 
whose initial self -concept w.ui Iciw and who were 23 years of 
age or older. Structured tatcirmg w;ui found to have no signifi- 
cant effect upt>n change tn cumulative CPA. It was concluded 
structured tutoring In effective in improving reading skills for 
community colte^e tutees. 
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THl ErrKCT A COLUKOB READING IMPROVKME^T 
PROGRAM ON READING ACHIEVKMEN T Order No. 7M0U2 

CHAMBERS, Mary EUa CrMn« EdD. MiiidlMtpf»t State Ual* 
vwtlly, ma 5«iit>. Director: Dr. John P. Wollenberg 

The i>robl<^m uf this stitUy was to deti^rmine whether two 
groups of colhKo di^velopmental reading students who |urtici« 
paled in either an individualized reudinK prtjgram or a tradi- 
tionat readtmc program differed sif^nifteantly from one another 
in Tocabutary skills, comprehension skitls, and total reacfint 
sklUs, and from a control group which received no special 
instruction in vocabulary skills, comprehension skills, and 
total re^Kfing skills. 

The sample used in this study consisted of t20 black col* 
lege freshmen attending u predominantly black university lo« 
eated in central MisHissippi during the 1977-78 schuU year. 
Subjects wer<^ sieli^cted to participate in the study on the hiBis 
of their pretest achievement scores on the California Achieve- 
ment Test > RcMdi ntf ->Le vet S> Form A. Classes were selected 
from the master^claMH schedule from the Office of Records. 

. A prett».st and post<^test ttosign was used in the study. The 
pretest was administered tt* all participants during January of 
the tft77-7B jJciuHil your. The Caltfo rnia Achi evemen t Test, 
R eading -f.evel 5^ Form A was used as the pretest 



Eighty students enrolled in l>evelupniental Reading lOt made 
up the two cx|)erimental groups which vwv divided into four 
sections. Ff)rty students were ^iSHigned tn each group, the in* 
dividuali/.ed re.idmg princr im and tho traditional reading pro- 
gram. Each viip was taiiuht b» a difft rent irritructor. The 
remalntn;'« fi»rtv students uere calti»J thi» c<mtrol grcnip which 
received no s|>fci.d in£itru(*tu>n in readiiii* or study skills ditring 
the Spring S«Mue.sN»r (ll>7ft>. 

The diir.iticHi c»f tite treatitumt hi Ihis study was nine weeks» 
and It couiitHtcd of twu l«*HHf*nn jV^t u«*fk ftif fifty •minute |>e- 
ricKls. 

After nim* wi t kn cf inntructt.»n, fttu.f'^nts were administered 
the post-tt*st of uMiiovement. Th^* Canfornia Achii vemen t Testy 

?!l!?^!iQt"l*?^ r*! ^1*^'" [\*^^^ ust*d~islh*» piwt^esrand was 
4k4mintsti*rVu in M.irch, UmS. 

Analysis •( c».vart.uice was ust-d to dvtitrmine wh*»ther Sig- 
nificant dirf#»rfnc»»s existed rimung the throe groups tin the Vari- 
ables i>f v»w.ilxtl ity skni';» Cf)inprch«»n.sit»n nkilH, awl tutal read- 
ing skills, rhc an^s M»ilf iple Ru Test was utilized to 
identify means vviiich were Hi*^nificant, The criterion used for 
.rejecting tht» ti«ill hvpiitheH*»s was the Ai-y level of significance. 

The result;* <if thf study revealed th.;t students are aWe to 
read better wiien thev receive s|M»ci:ili/r'd inntruction in r^.ad- 
ing over .i i.im* -'A^'tf^k |i»»ri'Hi Th»» cairn; m their readinj; vocab-* 
ulary wer** ii»»t Hi^mfiiMnl, h it tho uains in their reading cum- 
prehensic ti A-f - so f.d .i t.»tal eff.Md was observed. In 
both the c«»ti;i.i.'hensi »n anii t.^t.t! nM lim; gams, the indtvtditat- 
ized Insti ur^. »n ipp>»».u ^ efS»rtrd nre;it» i i;ains than the tra- 
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IMPIK)Vl\i, TICK HKI IVKHY OF COl.I.KGK RKAUINXS AND 
STUDY SKIM.> lNSTfft-cTU>v TifmHtGH THK USK OF AN 
ITERATIVK PUortXS Order No. 7813637 

r>irKSON. Dirvl Mirye, Ph.D. The I iniversit>* of Michigan, 
1978. 7:>pp. <:^iirni.in: l^»iuld K. P. Smith 

The attriM'>n r.it»* am mi; Opporttmitv students at The Uni* 
verstty nf Mj, >M/in m V^U u ih 4o'm. One effect of this infor- 
mation u Au tn»^n;pl t»i iiupi cive the support system, specifi- 
cally, trainin: m m .id^niu' skttls. Hence, apr(K*edure for 
provldimi t« • U.v,: ii:d ntti h skilH trriimni? for these minority 
students u m |.'\.di.;.»»d iver a thtvo vear period as part of the 
Summer Un U;»- Pro;;rair tc^MP). This is a study of the efficacy 
ofthatefr*rt ^ 

The ilMh\».rv Hv-»t*»n», whic^h wir? teacher -centered in the 
first year Slil* l.)7\ N .Ih .vas changed in the HKH^tmd vear 
&np niVtv N f u- tdditi.in fif in !ivid»iali2ed instruction^ 

^"d l>y th»' htf)wt adthtvM, in tJie third year (SUP 1977. N-5d) 



of contingency contracting and homework monitoring. Tho 
relative effectiveness of the instructional systems employed 
each year was determined by assMSlng learner pertornuuice 
on tho following dependent measurM: U Number of cUm aos^ 
sions attended 2. Reading skills as measured on the Diagnos^ 
tic Readily Test a, reading rate b, comprehension c* rMding 
olUciency 3. Number of reading practice exercises completed 
in^^lass 4, Number of reading practice exercises con^leted 
M homework 5. Number of p;^;es completed in Quest (Cohen* 

otaL, 1973). 

The statistical methods employed to complete this investi* 
gatloa included analysis of variance (ANOVA), analysis of oo* 
variance (COVAR), and a test of independence (Chi^uare). 
The results of these analyses demonstrated tliat upon entry to 
the SBP the participants had comp:irable skills in readir« rate 
and efficiency. Differences were shown in entering compre* 
hension scores. The analyses showed significant differences 
between SBP 1077 and both SBP 1075 and SBP 1976 fbr class 
attendance^ the number of reading exercises done in«class and 
as homework, and the number of pages completed in Quest 
. Learner performance on in*class exercises and homework 
assignments, unlike reading skill development, was shown to 
be dependent upon class attendance. 

Within the limitations of the quality of student and the avail* 
able materials, the following conclusions about the relative ef* 
fectiveness of the tlvee treatment conditions can be drawn. 

1. Best gains in reading skUl, defined as rate and efficiency* 
occur under the condition of a teacher*centered system. 

2. Neither tlie teacherrcentered delivery system nor the dual 
learner*»ccntered and teacher-cettf ered delivery system will, 
by themselves, increase the number of instructional tasks in 
study skills completed. 3. The dual learner-centered and 
teacher-centercd delivery system with contingency contract- 
it^ and a method of monitoring homework performance, imple« 
mented i\s part of SBP 1977, is the most effective troatmwt 
condition of thoae studied. 

An important implication resulting from this wwk is that 
effective iastructional prc^^rams can be engineered bj* following 
an iterative developmental process. 



THE KFFKCT OF RKADING INSTRUCTTON BASED ON 
SCIENCK CON1 KNT ON THK READING AUTl.fTY OF A 
GROUP OF i'lNOrNKERING TECHNOLOGY STUDENTS 

Order No. 7911236 

EISF>IBKR(;, Anne M., PhJ). New York University, 1978. 
130pp. Chairman: Professor John S. Mayher 

This study was d-signini to test the effect nf reading instruc- 
tion bas^ ci on science content on the rea4lit:g ability of a group 
of engincerinj; ttH hno|cij;y students. 

R was undertaken in tlie light of recent criticism of the 
skills mtyleU which dominattHi reading instruction at all levels 
durmg the peri.)d 1940^1970. Tlie skills mridel is character- 
ized by emphaslzmg specific reading skills and deemphasiting 
the students* back^outids, km>wledj;e and expt«rt»>nce. Further, 
it assumes that failtire in comprehensiim can iw traced to the 
failure of a reaning skill, which can then be consciously ac- 
quired by a .student in a reading class. 

A number of current psycholin>ttiistir mcvl^ds of the fluent 
reading process, in contra:U, suggest that instruction tn reading 
should not be approached as the delivery of a series of isolated 
skills In these mivlels. the term -readmg* is synoiiymous 
With compr#diension: and the prrvo*<s of cnmprehenst^^n is de* 
fined as itw relating of the new tf> the known. These models 
stress the impiirtance of prior knowledge, interest and experi- 
ence on the reader \s part, ar^uini; that the fluent reader ts one 
who characteristically goes i^ytrnd the mformation i;iven. In 
these m«v!.ds the cotnpr»'hensMti .>f dt«5coursi? m seen not simply 
as a mutter .>< applvnu: lituvitstu- knowlfdi;e, but us a process 
that ih ititt <iuilv reUte^i to .ntf knt*wlrdi:f of the world. 



AlCh nihclHlH stronidy Smofest that the nature of the content^ 
of materials u^sfd m reading clasist*^ be determined on the 
^ teaUl of the U4trk);t ound knowledge and experience of the read- 
• «rt, Md that auch a choice would be a factor In promoting 
reading fiueney 

In the likjht of thf ?ic mDtleU, the reHearc*ht*r chose an area 
for readin,{H which wu;* closely related to engineering: tech- 
nology stu<!ent;i' ex|>ertt*nttal back«roun<b, attd then devised 
an experiment to see it their reading abilities would develop 
differently If they w*»re instructed in reading strategies using 
content from such an area. 

The following procedure was used: all entering engineering 
technolt)gy sturUnitn at a participating^ community college who 
wer*» required totakt* a reading course wore assigned at ran* 
dom to twu grotjps One grwp (S-^BO) was Instructed in a 
series ^4 n-adini^ ;>trutegies using excerpts fr<Mn introductory 
terhnolt>gy tf\tb<H>ks and relattti mat*.*rtals» all of which dealt 
with the application t>f basic physical pnnciplf»s. Topics in- 
cluded basic flectrlcity, cimtrol systems, servo-mechanisms, 
the natu;*e of tnat ♦•rials, and other subjects related to the ap- 
plication of tiasic physical principles. The other group (N>44) 
was instructs in the same series <tf reading strategies using 
passages and excerpts from introductory textbooks in com- 
munity coUfg*- Keneral electlves, including psychology^ soci- 
ology, histtiry, humanities, and health education. Topics in- 
cluded marriage forms, psychological defense mechanisms, 
the nature i f soclnl groups, the origlius of poiHilar music^ and 
the use of al t>hol and tobacco. 

At the hiNji -ning am! end of the tl week period in which the 
lesscms wer»? comiucttt,\ students were given tests of tlieir 
general and sncnce r«.*ading ability. 

Two stKNMuf f>rd«T partial correlations were computed to 
detet*t the relatim^shtp b«>tween the posttrsts and the groups: 
(l> the correintion U^twe^n the gr«Mi|is uiwi the science reading 
po#(tteHt ^c»>rfs With tKicher aiid .scu*tic*' pretest effects par- 
tlaled out. and t2) the corr»Matf»m l>*»tw<»en the groups and the 
general rt»ading postt**st scores with teacher and general pre- 
test effects p;urti.iltHl «Hit 

Anal>.sis <tf th»» data tndicutt^f that thore wtrre significant 
differences in th#' mt-.ins between the experimental and control 
groups «m Ntth sci»»nce reading and gcn**ral reading posttests» 
as evidenctn! hy significant .secom! <>rd»^r correlations between 
the groups and th^ p.>stt»»sr.s with teacher and pretest effects 
partialed <Mit 

The difffre!ic«..s m reaiiin*; s<*.>rf.s between the ex|>erimental 
and contntl s*:.tif*st that the use of techtiical materials 

may be m«Me ••ff.vtiv** than general materials in Improving 
technical u j.f#Miti* re.idi:ji; MuUty Further, the results of the 
experiment Htuti:»*st that CMntettt whu'h Iraws upon stud-^nts' 
experiential hicK/.f^r^/ts is a f.ict.ir m the devel*>pnient of these 
stu4l**nt-«' readwu; ability. 
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U OoMinstivcUon In tbM0 two indiviialitod courts, wlS 
Uieir bMvy rending nmphasts, Improee gennml rending nbUtty 

.wm* J?" ^ ditttrtnt df9tnding on entry ltv#l 

•kUtn or pniticylnr Air Force course? 

J* ''o what mctent do thoNelson^Denny Rending Test»JORP 
and Pro^^sonsment Mtasnres predict wtthin^onrto per- 
'"■""■^ '^'"'^^^ry Itanagemtnt tminoos 7 

iMtnl design, the 8epnmte^mple« Pretont* 
insod* Subjects wer#2S$ airmen In the 
M (tM) course and $8 nIrmM In the Ma* 
IF) course at Lowry Air Force Base, CoN 




Denny 



fading ability were used: (l)theNdson* 
&st for measuring general reading abUlty, 
and (2) the JORP Test for measuring Job-related readteg sktUs 
Group 1, protesters, included 168 trainees* There were * 
143 trainees In Group J, posttesters* Trainees in Group t were 
administered these two tests oi4 their first day in the courses 
Croup 2 trainees were admini^ered the two t^ts after com** 
pletion of five of the six blocks of Instruction in IM and after 
foi.r of the fi^e blocks of instruction in MF. 

Analyses of va: f^ce utttiaing combined IM^P data found 
no improeement in general reading abttity« However, signif- 
icant improvement in Job*related reading abUi^ was fbund 
AMlyaas of covariance utiliahig data separaUly for the IM^and 
MF courses found that to both courses there was no improve* 
meat in general reading ability* Significant Job-retoted read- 
ing improvement was limited to the IM course. However, the 
magnitude of the post group increases in the MF course on 
J0RP12 was larger than in the IM cour^se, and it is a possibility 
that the small sample size in MF did not provide enough power 
to detect significance* 

The daU suggest that the intensive reading requirem^s of 
these two courses serve merely to reinforce already extant 
habits rather than to enhance generaT reading abUity* However^ 
skills in performing typical Air Force reading tasks encoun* 
tared on the job were improved as a lunction of this type of 
instruction* 

MuUipte regression equations revealed that the Pre-assess* 
msnt MMSures currently used in the IM course predict 
atttdeirts block scores and times in the course. Increasee in 
predicted variance obtained by the indusion of the Nelson* 
Denny and JORP Tests were not considered large enough to 
merit the Inclusion of these two tests in the Pre -assessment 
tnttery. It was found that preceding block scores and times 
were better predictors of succeeding block scores and timea 
than were the Pre-assessment Measures. 



THK EFFECT OF A •HEAVY* READING EMPHASIS IN TWO 
INDIVIDUALIZBD COtTRSES W AIR FORCE TECHNICAL 
TRAINING UPON GENERAL READING AND JOB<*RELATEO 
READING ABILITY Order No. 7820S17 

HARDING, Kvelvn Andre Klenke, Ph.D. University of Colorado 
at Boulder, I97a. I8lpp. Director: Professor PhUtpLanger 

The term '•literacy «ap* H often used by the mUitary to 
describe the mismatch between the readability of training ma- 
terials and the readmi? ^kilU <if personnel who must use them. 
Efforts to reduce this itap have been in terms of either improv- 
ing the rea<linR materials or improvmit the literacy skills of 
personnel. 

This studv investiirated an alternative method for Improving 
general readme and 'or loh-related r^'admg ability of Air Force 
p«^rsonnel. It a.HSi».<i^«Kl the effects ot instruction in two Individ* 
ualtaed Air Force T«»rhnicai Trammir courses which include 
haaw readtmr empha^ila up*»r thtK#» readiwe abilities. 

Specif tcaity, the studv attempted to answer the following 
Ideations* 

O 



. USING THE CLOZE PROCrOURE AND PARALLEL PAS- 
SAGES WRITTEN AT THREE LEVELS OP DIFFICULTY 
IN EACH OF THREE CONTENT AREAS TO COMPARE 
THE RESPONSES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Order No« 790$126 

HERTZ, Mary Louise Holt, Ed^D* University of Southern 
MisstSMtppt, I97S. 107pp« 



State ment nt the Pr c>ble m 

The two-fold iMirpi^se of the stndy was (a) to discover if the 
clow pnvedure rcnild be used to determine achievement in the 
suhiect dif4Ciplines .ind (b) to determine the dejcree to which 
the variable clo;?e can predict the end of quarter grades iif ju- 
nior college freshmen in world cIviliTations, biology, and gen- 
eral business. It was hypi)thesi7ed that there would be statis- 
tically significwt differences in j*tudent abilities to read clo^e 
passages in world civili;?ations, bioloicy, and general business 
written at junior high, senior high, ;md freshmen college levels. 
It was alSf) hypiithesi7ed that there w«nild be significatit relation* 
ships b«»tweeii Htu<lent performance on chv/e te«t paHH;iges in 
world civtli7atifins» biohigy, and hnsmeHH and end ot quarter 
achievement in the'reH|)e(*ttve areas. 



Th# MittpW u5i*ffi tn thtr sTudy roiisi.Hted of 135 fr<»Hhin«n 
attidiaU ^ittenitmg S. D. UtsN^ Sl:atf Junior CuUege iti Mobito, 
Alabama. We suh|ei*e« were randomly selected according to 
dl«ClpUn«A from Htucl«nt» takinjc fir«t cfMirsen in world civilira* 
ttonn, hio|.,Kv, ur general buHitieHH, The JWibjectii were divtdad 
into three subjert area gr^Mips. 

btacriptive mjitrumenta usted with the sample were the Com- 
paratiire Ondaixce and Placement Battery aAd the Wataon Ulaaer 
Appraisal »>( Crtttcai Thinking, The high school rank of aub* 
Jeeta was also a part uf the dearriptive data* 

The data gathering instruments wera three ct09!S teal bat* 
tarlea prepared by the examiner from Junior hight senior high» 
and college level textbooks using similar contsnl in each of the 
subleet areas of world civilisations^ biology^ and general bust* 
n#ss» Ths analysis of v:»rtance procedure was utilired to teat 
ths posited hypotheaes. The .0$ Uvel ot significancs was uaed 
as the crtterirk) for testing all hypotheses, in all analyass per- 
csntage scores were used to equate the differing lengths of the 
cloas passages. An analysis of variance technique and the 
Schetfe teat were used to :inaly7:e mean test results. Pearson* s 
product^ moment correlation was selected to determine whether 
a relationship exited between cloxe scores and end of quarter 
subject area grades. 



Jesuits 

The analyniH uf variuiu'e data uidicattKf that significant dif- 
ferenre^i did ♦♦.xist acrosH leveln iin world nvtltsations, biology, 
and general htt^umnH mafenalH amnnj? subjects reading cioze 
t«»^ r i;»2i.4HeH At junior ht^h, Heni.>r high, mid college levels: 
r (2,13U 10 09, p < .01 on world civilisations materials, F 
Qpt25) ^ 34.34, p -^'.Ol m biology materials, and P (2,12B) « 
42.63. p < .01 ,.n buHiiiess materials. Therefore the hypotheses 
regarding st^cntfic uit da*ft*r*»nce» existing across levels on stu- 
dent ubihtv i i re.Ml rl«>/e test nassages in world civiluations, 
biology, ;uul htKSint»4!i were acc<»pt--d. In each discipline, the 
f lo/e pa»s.K»» t»iat was th^^ must ditfu iilt to ve;ttl was the best 
pre<iu«tor Mf »»r.ut»? pmnt attainment. rh*»refore, the three hy* 
p^itheses re^irtlubt fhe rflatmP.^up l>t*tVA«n .student perfor- 
mance* on clo/e |M>Ha<**s and t*n#jj^ <|uarter .u-hlevement were 
accepted. ^ 



aMe to comprehend recorded speech at greater amounts ottime* 
compression. If this were supported by research* It might pro* 
vide a basU for training those interested in using time«som« 
prsssed speech in tearnliig* 

Method Fort Wayne Bible College s lenU were first 
screwed to eliminate those with gross visual, hearing, or Sn* 
glish language problems. From the remaining poot» 120 sab|eets 
were randomly selected and randomly assigned to groups in a 
S X 2 X 2 factorial design: five rates of time^ompresstoa of 
test pMsages ( 17$ wpm, 270 wpm, 318 wpm» 380 wpm, aiM 4M 
wpm), three weeks of training or no training In rapid reading, 
and use of. Form A or use of Form B uf the Sequential Test of 
Educational Progress, Listening (STEP) as a pretest measure 
of comprehen.^ion of cotfipressed speech. Gain scores on the 
STEP test were studied through an analysis of variance. A par* 
tial correlation coefficient was computed between scores achieved 
by the group who had training in rai>id reading and the posttest 
scores they achieved on the Minnesota Speed of Headii^g (MSOIt) 
test, while controlling for the .MSOR pretest scores. 

ResulU. Participants who had received prior training in 
rapid reading achieved higher gains in comprehension of time* 
compressed speech than those who had not received training 
(: < .05). The correlation belween reading speed achieved as a 
result of trai ling in rapid reading and gain in comprehension of 
time-compn^ssed speech was n ^derate* but significant (p <.03) 
Finally t the effect of /raining in rapid reading on the comprehes* 
sion of time compressed speech did not vary significantly as 
the amount of time compression changedH.e.» the interaction 
. between the variables of training in rapid reading and amount 
of time compression was not significant. 

Concluiiona> The results suggest that there is transfer of 
training from training in rapid reading ta learning by listening* 
However^Jhere was no evidence that the transfer was more pro- 
nounced a^^gher rates of listening than at lower rate.4 of lis- 
tening. Althrmgh the effect of training in rapid reading on com- 
prehension of time-compressed speech did not vary significantly 
as the amount of time compres2»ion champed, in general the di- 
rection of the chan^ was that training had its greatest effects 
at greater amounts of time compression. Therefore, this ex- 
perimental question may merit further study. 



Conclusiims 

CorrotM»rit»*<l by the .uialvsis* of d.ita, the following conclu* 
StoHM were «|riwn. 

1 . For thM ♦hriN^ »:roiipH. th*»rf* df>^4 s**em in be differential 
perform^mc** imt»ii,{ student.'* **r\ clo/e p.i.ssages in World civili- 
zations, biol«H(v, .uid ftuHtnes*. 

2. A positive relatKHiHhip appears to exist between clo«e 
performance \yy ntridentn .md final ^rade^ earned In the content 
ar#asuf world <MV!li/.iti«>ns, binUH^, :wd buslnenii. 

3. College m.'if nirtors m the three disciplines studied can 
ua# graded cMn^** test pa^n.^es nf mmilar content with s<ime 
degree i>f 4* *nfid*»nr** f.% prt^^lic** mi »f quarter graties of htu* 
dents. 



THK KFFFMS < )K.TH.\iMNt, IN UWIU UF.\I)I.N(; <>N JHK 

• Order N'>. 7908007 

HOAt'SON, <trant ( .i:ii»»rtm. r.i f). Irdia-u I nivHrsity, IfJTH. 
V^p. Chairitun: . I.a vH«tn 11. H ut'»»H 

riie Mr'»i*l»»t:i Thi4 sfulv tr<w»» afvr r«^»vit*jvin< research 
r«mo#»rne«l with im'H -.^Mmvir-^-i^-.i ijjHffh an imeaiiH <»f impr«>v* 
Ing readin»{ i.%t** .t«,.i . ..fnpr»»}i.»ns« i.» Apparnnriy mi ntudies had 
been made ••f '^^^ .-wtvrsM /.ff»»«- -unin^i trainlii>c in rapid read- 
ing a.4 a m»*.if.i -f i -:>r»>vli;: o.«::iprt*h^»>4i«m .if tinie*rompresHe<i 
Hjieech Si-^***^ It -iN^nm^ Knd iJini< aip r.m ddered similar pro- 
cesses, it •.♦•Hf •*»d r»Uu-4ihle that if there were iir>ssible transfer 
of training fr«»::i :ut»»nirtg tn re.iainie, tht* «tp|)itHite would also lie 
true: that if ;r iden? * iacrKi.4«* :neir r»*ading rate, tliey may tve 



ISStHJ^J^ AFFECTIVE TRAINING ON TEST 
ANXIETY AND READING TEST PERFORMANCE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS IN READING IMPROVEMENT 
CLASSES Q^j. 782807$ 

JfP^^ih University of Misaouri • Kansas 

City. 1978. 114pp. 

Previous research has indicated the pivotal role of teM 
aaxiety in both positividy and adversely influencing teat re- 
sponse behavior. The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the efficacy of Affective Training as a method of test anxiety 
management for undergraduate college students, to demon- 
strate the potential feasibility of group presentation of the treat* 
ment, and to colore the effects ot certain demographic, scho- 
lastic, and personality variables expected to exert a modifying 
influence up^xi students' receptivity to group instruction in Af- 
fective Training. 

Affective Training is a humanisttcally-based teat anxiety 
management technique emphasizing «ittitude revision. Affective 
Training is prinuiriiy intended as a technique for the conscien- 
tious student whose emotional response to Home aspect of the 
testing situation overwhelms or thwarts his ration.U, intellec- 
tive abilities, reciting in te%t perf.»rmanceH that inaccurate!/ 
gauge the real level of the student* s learning. 

The subje<*ts involved in this studv were 113 undergraduate 
students at an urb:ui universifv who werv c-iimtleil in DeveU^* 
mental Reading r^is»es. In a \ .in;iti.rii of the non-e<iuivalent 
Cunt -«>l ur«'up d€?Hign. ? * ; intact claHsr«M»m gr«»ups \vi»ro ran- 
domly assi;tned ttj either an expef iiiient.d ut ctmtrol treatment 
c^Huhtitm. Three graduate .sfudtuits in education wh.i were not 
then involveii ni the lH*v^I« piuental Reading program conducted 



iKitk th0 Affective Training ses^tonn in the experimental ctnM* 
room groups and tht» iilacelH> treatment adtfUnistered to th^ con- 
trol groups. 

Th# experimental treatment consisted o( three class 8e»» 
•toM» fttiging in length (rem twenty ta fifty mtaiitea« Instruct 
tors w^re provided with id«ftitical daily lesson plans in the form 
of scripts. The objectives of the Affective Training sesstims 
focused ttp«)n these fundamental n^Htructs: <a) the accet>t .uice 
of responsibtttty r«>r one*d o^vn thoughts and feelings* (b) the 
importance (»t attitud^t and mottvation» and (c) the generation 
si»d utilisation u( appropriate affirmations. 

Ihstructors ul^i met with the control groups for three class 
Mssions* e;ich lasting approximately fifty minutes. The in* 
structional fucus of these sessions was upon the development 
of rapid and Hexible reading styles. Reading efficiency (with 
q(>eed as well ;is accuracy) was stressed. The concepts of 
skimming and Hcanning were differentiated^ and students were 
provided with a variety of practice materisds drawn from mul«» 
tiple text;i and worlcbooks. 

Pretest :utd pusttest data were collected for these dependent 
variables, (a) facilitutmjc test anxiety, (b) debilitating test anxi- 
' cty, (c) vucalmluo* skills, and (d) comprehension skills. Mul- 
tiple i)ne-wa\r analyses of variance performed on these data 
revealed <*vKUfice that Affective Training had a favorable eff<fct 
upon the test anxinties uf under^traduate college students. The 
results w#»ro further mterpreted as demf)nstr.attng that Affec- 
tive Trai.auig c.m sii^iftcantly increase reading test scores in 
vocabulary and comprehension. The demographic, scholastic, 
and pers<mality variables thtK*retic.r*y associated with test l» 
anxiety were tiH^erally ft*und. h**wever. n«iC to be influential * 
factors m re|K»rted I<*vi*1h test anxiety for students* receiving 
Affective Training. 

Based upon these finJings and a discussion ot the^nherent 
limitations of the current <ttttdy, the investigator urged replica^ 
tion and offered a number of recommendations related to the 
design and ^ope ot future studies m this area. 



ASSESSMENT OF COMPONENTS CONSTITUTING EFFEC- 
TIVE TEACHING OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Order Ni». 7900983 

JC^RDAN. Gerald Elwyn. Ph.D. Texas A&M University. 1978. 
l«7pp. Chairman. Dr. R<ibert A. Fellenz 

Effective teaching «»f adult basic educati«« is imperative, be* 
cause adults have great. dein.>nstrated difficulty m reading, 
wrttmg. and arithmetic, if adult basic educatum teachers can 
b€ trained U) teafh. as most t»f the teachers are trained teach*- 
#rs of children, then <>ne cciuld assume the teachers shuuld be 
trainable f»>r teaching in adult basic educati»>n. Preparatory to, 
teacher tramin*?, quintessential isenli«htenment into factors con- 
(Kicive to efficiruHis instructum. Given that the majority of the 
teachers are part time personnel wh»# tearh children full time, 
teachers of jdult basic education, after receiving training in 
componetits constituting effective teaching <rf adult basic educa- 
tion, would then he m ^re cff^n tive in teachtni* aihilt learners* 
This research |>i-»jtH-t utttnnptefl t*t identify the ct>mponents 
c^mstitutinK effr»etivo t»*.ifh:n)( n( adult h.isic education. 

Since the anibnmoe f»»r tea<*hin^ of adult basic education 
cannot t)e disasHiieiat^H! fnuu itn history which shaped it nor 
gleaned withiiut «>x.mnn.iti »n t»f the rtmtempornneous state of 
the art. Ch.ipters I and It c»»ntain a narration on apprcipriate 
tfipics. Included la Ch.ipti»r I are discourses on the macrocosm 
of teaching «*ontrasted with the iiiifr«KMism of teaching of adult 
basic education. American hiHt«^ry of adult basic education. char* 
acteristics nf the .idult b.istc iHlufatit»n <?ttident. and the current 
operati<in of adult basic ethication in the field, fn a review of 
previous cnntributi.»n*; identifying the efftH*tive t-*:':her of adult 
basic educ.^tt*»u. Ch.^»ter 11 «*«»nt.uns an eLiiitiratitm «»f a theo- 
retical base. em|uru\d Vi^nfUMtMn «»f c*mipet^n(Me«. life-cop- 
iftg skills^ attttttdtnal chanjtA. Tn:p«>rt.inre t)f the first class, 
leaching comn: micntt*4i skilly .«ul ni.dh. and nieth«Kis aiul tech- 
nlq^es• am^mg other sut>;tH*ts. 
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bcperimental identification of comfmnents constituting effee* 
Uve teaching of adult basic education unfoUs in the third ehM* 
ter. Findings resulted from a correlative identification o( com* 
ponentg designated by f randomly selected national panel of ^ 
profeeeors and a non*reactive group of 610 Texas adult basic 
education teachers reporting their activitips asscjciated with 
teaching. The findings were neither exempisrles nor derive* 
ttves or prognosticators of models, taxonomies* quantification 
(statistics), rank-ordering, ur educatorese. The researcher 
• makes claim to obviation of the Hawthorne effect. Within the 
100 components identified, srjme of the findings, having their 
derivation outside of the classroom, were teachers engaging In 
follow-up wi absentees by phone contact and follow-up on drop* 
outs to determine reason.; for withdrawal, and registration and 
enrollment of students it\|y the program. Other f in<|ings in- 
cluded definition of desired level of performance for each stu-* 
deijt and presentation of lessons through, as partial examples 

E rammed instruction, driU and repetitiim. and group discus* * 
techniques* For teaching communicgjion skills, compo- 
i included instructiw on structure and parts of a sentence, 
correct use of punctuation, phonetic sound of the letters at the 
» EiHTlish alphabet, agreement of verb and subject, and main ideas 
♦in a paragrapiL Within numerous components identified as effl* 
cacious in the teaching of math, inclusive was the teacher pre- 
aenting lessons on addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
fractions, decimals, percents, and plane figures. Contending 
the findings, coupled with tht^se of previous research efforts 
elucidated in Ch^ter U, to authorize certification of adult basic 
ediKjation teachers, the researcher posits the sole recommen- 
dation of certification, because certification is the American 
public school system's conduit fur delivery of professionaUy 
trained and -full time- personnel. 

In the last chapter. Chapter IV, the researcher criHcaUy 
analyzes the experimentaUy identified components which are . 
compared and contrasted with components contained within the 
review of literature and those derived from additions, modifi- 
cations, nnd reactions of the members of the panri of profes- 
sors. The researcher notes the strength of the dissertation as 
overall specifioffj^ and explicative identification in t ichhig 
arithmetical skilW, while acknowledging the greatest defect as 
failure to identify instructi^jn in any life-coping idcills. The 
study concludes with the secti*in, -T<iward a Cosmology of Ped- 
agogy, purporttvely traversinij the micnKosm of adult basic 
education teaching to the niacnvosm t)f pedag'»gy. 



THE EFFECT OF SPECIFIC AND GE.NERAL INSTRUC- 
TIONALCJJHJECTIVES ON LEARNING FRO.M PROSE BY 
REFLECTIVE AND IMPULSIVE COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Order No. 7910067 * 

IX)VB, Craig TolUver, rh.D. Tempje fnlv*»rRity, 1978. 328pp. 

The miipr purpose of this study was to tost Rt»thkopfs con- . 
el ision that specific instructions lead to hipher Intentional 
learning scores than do general instructions. It was argued 
that the u*iii.tl strategy In prose Icirning studies of manipulating 
characteristics of instructions and textual niat«Tials Igmired 
the effects of the rcad<»r*s entering Inspection strategies. This 
study examih«n1 the muthemagenic effects <»f instruction specifi- 
city in terms of the lns|>ection behaviors that the individual 
brought into^he exf>eriinenta] situation* 

The subjects* lns|MTtion In^haviors were defined «»n the basis 
of MFF p«»rftiri».4nce. The MFF was usH oa:i>e the result- 
ing ftiur rate|:ories; ref1t»ctives, inipulslves, fast*arcurates, 
slou -inaccurates. wer^ unah>gous to gmups Identified by Roth- 
k'lpf that are differetiti.;ny influeiu ed by Instructitmal objec- 
tives. According to R».thk«»,>f, Individuals with lt.ade<iaate in- 
spection strategies ^^ere ftiund to benefit more from the 
intro^lurtit n of objectives than were thi)se with already devel- 
4»|ied suv tM s:?f.il itts)H*ctii>nstratef;1es. lii>}Hi1.sivfs in cfwtrast 
to reflei'tlves were identified in |»r«»vit»:is st;; lies .uS th<iKe who 
have relatively irteffoetive sr;esr.ln>: strateftles in terms of eye 
moventftits when siilving MFF-tV|H« prchleiiis. 



% To tMt Rolhkoprs hypothesis. 91 tindergruduatt^s were to* 
4lirldu%Hy administered the adult version of the K1FF. After 
being elas:iijied on'the h4»H uf their MKF performance, each 
Of tlie tour resulting groups were randi^mly assigned to a spe* 
^ tlile or general instruction condition. Alt subjects read the 
tmtttal matei iol accump^mied by a sot of specific or general 
Instructions on what to learn for a subsetiuent test Immed, - 
•tely after reading the text, at their own pace, the subjects 
were aclmtniHtered a prom|)t*»d recall test un both objective 
reltvant (intentional) and t)bjt«ctive iirr»'!evant (incidental) pas*» 
* S^es in th« text 

It wad hypothesised that reflcctivos would take longer to 
•tody Urn oini conipUfte thf* tent than iitipulftivcs. The hy* 
pothesis woji not confirmod nt>r were hypotheses regarding dif* 
ferentiol performance ot reflcctiv^.4 and imimlsives in study 
and test tinu!. Noneth«*!f».ss, hypotheses regarding the per for** 
mance of t^e MFF grt>up» on intentional learning were sup- 
ported. The ;«*>-{uinpti m th;it MFF {H*rft>rmance of reftcctlves 
and impulsivt;^ would g«»nerali/o to/insjiection t>ehaviors while 
reading text was supp^Tt*»d. H(»nectiv«»s had significantly higher 
inten^onal and slightly hwor incidental learnlng'scores than ^ 
Impulsives. That is. reftectives* inspection,behaviors were 
found to ft>e more efficient in learning objective relevant mate* 
Hat Uo Consistent instructif»n effects were found with the non- 
extreme MFF groups. Inipulslvfs but not reflectives recalled 
significantly more intentional material with si>ecific than gen- 
eral objectives. Thus, inHtructi«>naI objectives were more ef- 
fective in aiding the learning from text by individuals who did 
not have adf^iuatrly deve!o{}ed inspection strategies. Itwas 
Concluded that the Individuals entering reiiertoire of inspec* 
tion strategtfs mu»t bo !nc1«idi»d as a major factor in deter- * 
mining the effectiv*»ness of instructional objectives. 

A secondary purpose of this study was to examine Roth- 
fopTs use of the im. t i«*nt.il learniitg design to study the effects 
of instructiott il ;bjf»ctiv«»<; He argutnl that thlrj dt»sign allowed 
the separatr assossnumt t>f m ifhi»tn.u:**nlo and direct instruc* 
tionil effects t^f uhj#*rtivrs on lf»arning from text lH»cause in- 
cidental le-trnint; is b.tsr»d nt objective irrelevant materiat. 
However, it wjisi notod that ms arguntent aHsjimi»s that the math* 
emogenic eff€M;t« of in.st4 ucti»«nv»l manipulations must l>e uniform 
for both int»*ntiona! and inc!<lental learning. Studies cm Inci- 
itontal ami inttnitlon l^^arnin^; of b»>th traditional verbal learning * 
and prose nut^^rials were reviewed to.examini* the feasibility 
of that ansuniption. It was f«Mtnd that sevt ral v;triabtes differ- 
entially influ*w^ I incidental and intontiomil learning and, con- 
sequently. thfr#* *a.4 no basis for Rothkopf to ossunte that in- « 
eidental learnii i: wj.s .strictly a funftuin of the mathemagenic 
effect of inHtricti«ma! ohjt ctivos^ it was suggpstetl that indi- 
vidual difierf»nft»< dfHiuns way «)ff»»r appropriate* alternatives 
to the stu(iy of tho mathoaio^fyUc conc*vt. 



SMcqrpraeUeM Inventory. Tb« quAstioimair* was d«vtiop«l 
imtfMilo higlHrMt tiwlmts •nroltod in tlw tpMtal pntrMi. 

Prtnctpte FlndiHf ta 

The vast majoriQr of Umm academic htgb.risk student* are 
close listeners and attempt to r-nsord tbe lecture content. Gen- 
*^^l*^»»<^r^iii9prot9aaoritMs. The external a«on 
•nd review fonctton of notes Is neglected. Among these stti. 
<ients, class participatton is uncommon and most feel iU at 
When they do participate. 

Many a these students tend not to make a preliminary oe. 
rusal of written matertal. Few of these students profit f>om 
an efficient associattooal system. Many students tend not to 
•mp^ proper coordinaUon and suboidinaUon techniques. The 
students tend not to anticipate developments and preset ont« 
come*. An overwhelming majority seem to rely on rer««dli« 
to aid comprehension and retention. •'^•^ 

A^vast majority of these academic high-risk students post, 
poned t*«i preparation until a day or two before the teat ST 

"•"^ <" preparation. The majority 
tend to consistently apply most of these study sklUs inthe test 

not generally employed. 

..^ T!?J***[?» °' students consistently apptar moot of 
the .tu^ skiU* related to wrtUng term paperJ. But wml 3 
the most essential sklUs are inf requenUy employed. The vast 
majority of the stodents fiUl to start early ting toJ? 

« J!!5!»'^.''IJ?' '^J*^ students attempt to structure an ap. 

S2S!SfJi'^J***''T**"*' »**'»*^ «nany study In a not^T 
environment and very few utUize the Ubrary as a study site 
in general, the majority of these stodents fail to benefit * 
.rom organized planning of their stodr time. The data did net 
rcSt.*"''"ir'*"**" e««c«fn*ng the exact number of hour* apMit 

!^ ^ M<»t of atudento pretorto 
stu(qr> in the evening. 

*5??ff ' «^ a frequency of system, 
aiic review throughout the semester, as weU as a low treouaiiMr 
Of using cerbUn stody sklUs reUted to revtewToSTr aSaT^ 

Gwieral Conchiaio w 

^h«2i^?^*f' * ^ the survey <bta in this stody it may be con- 
HtoW academic high-risk atudente most 

iMwiy do not attain maximum efficiency when stodying. They 
seemed to employ with greater frequency f-e more common. 
Jl/?" Also, these studente apparently 

tend to neglect the taterrelaUons among the various study sklUs. 



AN EXPIXmATORY STtrDY OF THE NATURE OF THE ACA- 
DEMIC HIGH-RISK STUDENTS' PERCEIVED FREQUENCY 
OF USE OF SELECTED STUDY SKILLS 

Order No. 7821821 

ll«;COY, Joyri. Ann, Ed.D. Culumbu UniverHity Teachers Col. 
toge, 1978. 16 1pp. Sp«>n.Hi>r. I>ro(eH»or David P. Carrahan 

Purpose 

The purport of tnis study was to explore the academic hlgh« 
risk sbidents' perceptions of their study skills and to determine 
the frequency «>f um of their perceived stody skills. 

Procedure 

The population for this stody was comprised «if full time, 
academic hlRh-rlsk stodwts. A total of 134 stadento were en- 
rolted In the program. 92 participated in the atody, 27 males 
aatf M temalwt. Th* <»tudenls were <*nroiied in a special pro- 
gram for aC4d«mlc high-nsk stodents. The site of the study 
wa* a small, private. f«mr-y»ar college located in Southeastern 
PennsylvanlA. 
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THE CI.O/E l>ROCKDi:ltE -ANt) RKADING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF C0I-1-EC;E freshmen Ordvr No. 7904876 

MAXWEIJ.. l.evenia I.<»e, Ed.D. Northeast I ciuisiana Unl* 
versity, 1978. lOIpp. Adviser; Dr. Hurry B. Miller 

The piu pf»se of this ntudy ua^ to investigate the effects of 
$>lanned, rvgularly scheduled cVue exercises upon the reading 
vcKalnilary. rcidlng comprehension and total reading achieve- 
ment of rolleije freshmen. 

The stihjtH:ts Included in this study were c<»lU-i;c frrshmen 
enrolled In the cmirse, Reading 100. The ex|H>rimental groups 
were comprised of four intact classes and the c* ntrol group 
was composed of three classes. The C^lck Word Ti st was 
used to Separate the expertmental clajsses amrcmiTrV>TcIasses 
into groups of students with average educational aUlltv and 
l>eiow average 4»ducatlotial ability. 

Each of the lApt^ri mental claj^ses was taught by t>ne of the 
three cl<*ze techniques emphiyed in this ^tudy: The <'omplett 
chue^-.nultiple choice method, the rend- -complete cloze 
method^ the complete pre*cloze--read— complete post*cloz# 



• mttliod. The control classes folltiwiKf a program cl itidlvido* 
ally prescribed instruction. The cloze exer^ses were ad* 
mliUetered twice a week during a fifty minutv class {ieriod for 

,Meen weeks. 

tfce materUls used were adapted from a series of colleft 
jresdtnfs by Walter Pauk. The cloxe exercises wer^ con^ 
structed by deleting every fifth word, excluding a, an» the, and 
proper nouns. 

Calrfornia Readi ng Achiev ement Test; Advanced Level 
. Form X was employ^ as the pretest and the CalUornla Read^ 
tii|| Achievement TesI; Advanced Level Form Y was used as 
the posttest for both the experimental and control grou|«. 
Analysis of covariance was used to determine the relative ef* 
feetlveness of several methods of teaching reading to college 
students. Pretest scores were used to equate statistically the 
experimental and coutrol classes. 

Statisttcal analysis the data resulted in the following 
conclusions: ^ 

1. Readmg vm abulary scores of college fres^.^ien are not 
significantly affected by i^uc^ational ability level. 

2. Reading viK-almlary scores of college freshmen are 
affected by treatment. The students wh*> w«r*' taught by the 
read ••complete cloze meth<id scored significantly higlier than 
the students of the other twoireatmrnt grtnips and the IndU 
vidually prescrtbtKl instruction control ^roup. 

3. Readmg comprehension scores oi college freshmen 
were alfeited by educatumal ability level. The students of 
average educational aliility scored significantly higher than 
the studetits of btlow average edix*atiotuil ability. 

4. Rea(1il^( comprehension scores were not affected by the 
treatment ot tite clo/e procedure. 

5 * T<ital reading achievement scores were affi*cted by both 
educational ability level and treatment. The students of aver^ 
age educati.mal ubtlity did significantly better than those stu* 
de..t« of behw average t-ducational ability. The students who 
used Ibe read- -C'Knplete cloze method scored significantly 
higlier than the father two' treatment groups and the control 
gr<aip which full'med the uidiv^dually prescribed program of 
Instruction. 

6. Tht-re >*:is no sipnftcant interaction between group and 
level which suijjtested that the relative effectiveness of treat* 
m#nt dcH^s not depend uiH>n tlie educational ability level at which 
tt is used i)r .4 plied. ^ 



A COMP.Xlil^OM OF TWO ON- AND i%VO COHRESPONDINC 
QPF- CA.\IPl-:> READLNt; C0tH5>t;S Order No. 7002M5 

NICHOLS, Can>l Diuiwe. Kd.D. L'mverHily of Northern Colo- 
nulo, 197a. 330pp. 

Changes m socul. cultural and economic forces have re* 
suited in a new population of students who wish to continue their 
education. In o -der to tieet these needs» new educational op* 
portuntties have developed* -one bemg the external degree pro- 
graoft* 

There is concern about maintaining quality education when • 
taking a program off-campus. This study investigated whether^ 
when difference m benaming mastery was controlled by a pre* 
tesl» the protcram format (on • or off .campus) would result in a 
difference in achievement in two on* and off*campus reading 
courses. 

The courses used in thin stutiy were two courses offered by 
the irnlverMty of Northern Ci>lora<i<i (INC) and two off-campus 
counterpart courses oftered bv 1;nc*h Center for Special and 
Advanced Programs. The tw«» s*»ts of rtuirses were referred to 
by their prefixes and course numbers UCUD/KDRl) 6lO*»613 
comprtsed one set uf on- and -^'f-campus courses; UCKD/EDRO 
•17 the other .set. 

Pre* and p«>sttest mstruments were developed to ev4tuate 
the ol4ecttv«»s that the ctsmterpart cours*»H had in commtm. Ob- 
jective tnje*falHe. multiple choice instruments were used for 
one set of nmrses, aitd pmblem-sttlving instruntents were de* 
eeioped for the other set of courseH 
O 



The following t^pothsses were used to investigate each oair 
of eoursea: 

yW >TtfE8ISj2 , There are no statistically significant dlf-* 
larM^betieen the mean number at prior fwadlnf 
eouraes, number of years 5t eaqperience in education, current 
teaching status, and pretest scores for the two sets of expert- 
a^nUt groups, UCRD/SORD $10*613 and UCRD/6DRD an, 

Hypothesn^ I was statistically tested by employing the t test 
for on* and off*campus paired variable scores* 

HYPdhTHESlS 11 : There are no statistically significant 
pMttest differences between the two sets of e)q>erimental 
groups, UCRD/EDRD 610-813 and UCRD/EORD $17, when 
age, number of prior reading courses* number of years of ex- 
perience in education, current teachii^ status and pretest scores 
are used as covariants. 

Hypothesis U was statistically tested by analysis of covari- 

MA 
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HYPOTHESIS III: There is no statistically significant rela- 
tionship among the five independent variables, taken singly or 
in cbmbination, to predict academic achievement in UCRO/ 
EURO $10<*$13 and UCRD/EORD 617. 

Hypothesis III was statistically tested by employing muUlpW 
regression* 

The results of Investigating Hypothesis I revealed that in 
both seu of classes the off-campus populations differed In a^,. 
current'teachlng status, and esqwrience In education* 

The resu!:s of investigating Hypothesis tt indicated that the 
null hypothesis could be accepted for UCRD/EORD $10*S13 but 
rejectsd at the ,05 level for UCRD/EDRD $17. 

Statistical anatysis showed that Hypothesis III was accept#d 
for on-, on- and off-, and off-can^s for UCRD/EORO $17; 
but rejected at the .(fi level for the off-campus group with age 
and current teaching status being used to best predict posttest 
scores. 

The following recommendations wer« made: 

Prerequisites for UCRD $17 should consider the vari- 
ables of experience in education and curretU teaching 
st^s in order to maximize student learning* 

The on«campus EORD $17 curricula should be enriched 
to assist students who have limited esqperlencs In educa- 
tion. 

UCRD 617 minimum posttest scores could be predicted. 

A study should be conducted to determine whether the ih- 
tegratlon of a problem-solving Instrument into a course 
would be of benefit to students. 

A study should be done that would develop and validate a 
practical problem* solvll^( Instrument. 

This study should t>e replicated ^ determine If the data 
remain stable over a period of time. 



A PSYCHOUNOUISTIC DESCRIPTION OF THE ORAL AND 
SILENT READING BEHAVIOR OF PERSISTING AND NON- 
PERSISTING NON-TRADITIONAL COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
READING NARRATIVE AND EXPOSITORY MATERIAL 

Order No. 7903947 

NIERATKA« Ernest Blair» Ph.a Wayne State University, 
1978. 183pp* Adviser: Kenneth Goodman 

Twenty-four ""non-traditionaP college freshmen were se« 
lected for the study. Twelve of the subjects were perslsters ' 
in college with a grade point average between 2.2 and 3,86. 
(The university has a 4*0 - A scale). The other twelve subjects 
studied were non-persisters with gradepoints between UB and 
O.e. The subjects were selected because of their similarity 
on SAT scores, high school ranks and a standardized reading 
test. Twelve of the subjec'ts scored at the third Htanine of the 
lil?^ .?!y^jfU? twelve at the fourth stanine« Six 

of each stanme category were from the perstster and non* 
persister groups. 
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% Tht twwty-tcjur subjects were allotted to eight groups and 
* assigned a namber of reading and post* reading tasks* Groups 
were required ti read a story orally and another silently and 
then give a retelling o( both stones. All subjects were tested 
«i IMf ftrior knowledge of some concepts contained in the ea* 
posltoit reading selection ''Our Vanishing Resources'" before 
they read the story. All oral readings and retellings and prior 
knowledge testing were recorded on audio tape for subsequent 
analysis. 

The specific purposes of tht study were: to ex unine subject 
eomprehmsion and comprehending behavior m relation to per* 
slsience In a university, to examine tutorial attendance in rela* 
tion to persistence; to examine miscue quality in relation to 
comprehension and persistence, and to examine prior knowl* 
edge in relation to cf>iQprehensioii» comprehending and 
persistence. 

The instrument used for analysis was the ' Reading Miscde 
tovyory (RMl) developed by Yetta Goodman and Carolyn 
Burke. This instrument allowed the researcher to make quali* 
tative judgements ab«>ut the subjects* oral reading and calcu* 
late the readers* strengths and weaknesses m relation to their 
use of semantic* syntactic and grapho*phonic cues. 

Major Findings Include: 

1. There is a significant relationship betuoen reading strategy • 
effectiveness and persistence in college for Nun* Traditional 
students. Seven persisters evidenced highly effective strat* 
egies. No non-persister demonstrated highly effective read* 
ing St r at egies* 

a. The Reading Miscue Inventory en>erged as having the power 
to make discriminations between subjects where traditional 
indices such as SAT .nd high school rank could not* 

9. The rate of miscues per hundred words apparently has no 
relation either to story comprehension or to persister or ^ 
non*pe«*sister status. 

4. The exp<)Sitc)ry sttiry, •Our Vanishing Resources** proved 
significantly m«>re difficult to process across all categories* 

$. Persisters were more effe4*tive in their use of grammati* 
cal relatumtihtps th.in mm^persisters. 

6. Persisters were lens reliant «in graphic cues in their 
reading. 

7. Persistt>rs were less reli.int on phonemic cues. 

8. The peroentiige me.ms (or identical grammatical function 
substituti'ms were virtually identical for persisters and 
non*perHtst«^rH. 

9. Prior knowl^i>»e was not related in any significant way to 
comprehouHiiin patterns or retelling Si*ores for either per* 
sisters or non -persisrers. A notable difference did occur 
in ttie pri«»r knowhhi^e mean score bt^tween groups. 

10. Persist t^rM wert* fnv4veil in siicmftcaittly more tutorial 
sessi«>ns rh.ui mm-persistt*r*«. 



gain an overall idea <rf the chapter's contents by briefly sUm* 
ming the chapter T«t Questiw step was also introductory and 
was completed by res^janning the chapter and formulating que«» 
tiohs. The primary Recitation segment of the SUSi^^wmd 
tliree steps: reading three or four paragraphs, writliif a 
closed*boo:« summary, and checking the summary. This 
process would be repeated until the chapter was completed* 
RjWew occurred after the chapter was completed when stu* 
dents rechecked their summaries. 

Three groups were included in the evaluation of the SMS: 

(a) a Study Management ^) Group trained with the SMS, 

(b) a Reading Skills (RS) Group which received instruction in 
vocabulary, comprehension and reading rate, and (c) a Con- 
trol Study (CS) Group which received no reading or study skill 
training but spent equal time in monitored studying. 

The subjects were volunteers enrolled in a reading course 
which was part of a Develc^mental Year Program (DYP) at 
The Pennsylvania State University. Under the auspices of the 
DYP, students were granted special admission to the Uhiver- 
sity. Over the length of the study (five weeks) the subjects in 
the three groups met twice weekly for 75*n)inute sessions. 

Three tests as pretest, and posttest measures were used to 
evaluate the three procedures. A Study Management Skills 
Test was constructed by the ejq)erimenter. Subjects were re* 
quired to read and study a l,$00*word passage, after which 
they answered 40 short •answer test iten\s. The Iowa Silent • 
Reading Tests aSRT), and the Survey of Study Hab its and Atti* 

tudes (SSHA) were also administered. 

Analyses of variance were used to evaluate the data ob* 
tained from these test measures. Test score gains on the * 
Study Management Skills Test indicated that subjects in the 
SM Group recalled significantly more infcirmation than did 
subjects In the RS and CS Groups. Scores on the Iowa Vocabu* 
lary subtest indicat<*d that none of the Groups made significant 
gains. On the Iowa Comprehension subtest the RS and SM > 
GriHips made significant gains with the RS Croup*s gain sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the CS Group. On the Iowa Read* 
ing Efficiency subtest the RS and CS Groups made significant' 
gains, with the RS Group^s gain significantly higher than of the 
SM Group. The Sur vey of Study H ab its and Attitudes indicated 
that a sigitificant^gain in Study Habits was made by the SM 
Gr<nip, while a significant loss was made by the CS Group. On 
the Study Attitudes subscale the SM Group made a significant 
imin, the RS Group made a gain but not a significant one, and 
the CS Group again made a significant loss.^ > 

It was cniicludod that the Study Management System was 
an effective methodological ai^roach to train university stu- 
dents to study their te.xtlKKiks. 5?«bjects trained with this pro* 
cedure si|;njfieantly imiiroved their ability to study and retain 
informatifin. It aLso coucluded that requiring the learners 
to engage in s«%me form <»f p<ist*readlng recitation and provide 
ing suffU*ii>nt fi|ipi>rtunity for guided practice in the application 
of the Sttidy Management System contrilHited slpilflcantly to 
Its succe.«is. 



THE RKI.\T?VK KF CTIVF-N KSS Oh A V.ODIUKD VKR- 
SIGN OK Mi3li O.S t NlvjHsnv STfDKNTS* STl'DY HE- 
HAVICm Ouh^t No. 7909110 

ORLANIK), \ Mu ont P.* jl, I>b D The p.nnsylv.inia State Tni- 
verslty, ly7S ll«»pp AiKiser K«j»»ry P Hleismet 

A Studv M.ma,;» iij» nt 5^*, >tetTi ^SMS) ua.*i <level«)|f d to train 
irniverHlty sttulents to stiwlv tVjr textUioks more efftvtively. 
A m«wiiftr.ttjon of Si^.HR a^>hinsi»n. VM\), this sy.*;tetH pro- 
vide for «addtt)i%nal ph.i*ii.H on the re:id rit itr-review se» 
quffice. with re«Mt.iti.»n Wva^ i\»MswU.r*«<i |a imnry ;nul eontpleted 
in thi* form of wrttter n%%teH Prmiswm .lUo made for in- 
struction m and .'j port ;! .t\ for r m*.wtiMd .«p|»lu ati<»n of the 
SMS to 5tu4lentH* textUmkH. 

This ntinhfted X^.iU uu luded thtse steps- Survey. Ques- 
• lion. Recitation, and Review, .nut N^as designed to be applied 
A chapter of a tt.%t Unik .Stutients completed the Survey to 
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THE EFFECT OF THE AMOUNT OF l^NDKRLINING ON 
COMPREHENSION AM) UKTl-lNTlON OF TEXTBOOK PROSE 
MATERIAL Orde. No* 7901087 

PARK. Youngja Pyun, PhJ). Umversitv of Oregon, 1978 137od 
Advtser Richard Rankin 

This study was designed t<i investigate the relative effective* 
ness of the amount of underlining on comp* ehension and reten* 
tion of texthcH)k prose maleruU, when hiRh concept sentences 
were im reasingly underlined, given Iwth subject -generated and 
experimenter -provided cttnditums of underlining. The subjects 
for the investiiratitm were 120 culleRe undertrrathiates enrolled 
in Educational Psvcliolotry ctiurses at the University of OreKim. 
The subjects were ramloml . assigned to <me <if six Ciindittons 
(n * 20) and requirini to read the expi»rtmentrl material, a 16* 
paragraph passage. The six experimental ctinditions were: 
(1) experimenter -pnn'ided underlining <if the highest concept 
level sentence per paragraph; (2) experimenter -provided under* 
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% Ital^ of half the numbor of fi#ntences paragraph: (3) sub* 
J«el*gMerated underlining of the highest concept level sentence 
per paragraph: f4) subject -generated underlining of half the 
mnibsr of sentences per paragraph: (5) subject -generated free 
eliolse iinderlintng m the amount and concept hierarchy of sen- 
tences: and (6) no underlining of any sentences. All the under* 
lining was in accordance with the hierarchical structural im* 
portance of the material in each paragraph. 

The dependent variables were immediate and 48-hour delayed 
comprehension scores, measured by a 36«item multiple choice 
teel developed by the author. The estimate of reliability of Ihe 
te«t wae M as determined by the Kuder*Richardson formula 
Mo. 20. Seven hypotheses were investigateil with regard to the 
effect of the amount of underlining and the type of presentation 
of underlining. A one* way analysis of variance, an analysis of 
covariance with time an the covartate, and Ounnett's t test were 
performed to analyze the data. 

The results of this study indicated that there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the treatment groups on the total com- 
prehension of prose material. The lack of differences in com- 
prehension held irrespective of whether the highest concept 
level sentence of the paragraph was underlined, or half the num* 
ber of hierarchically important sentences were inderlined. 
Additionally there was no significant difference observed as a 
result of either the experimenter -provided or the subJect-gen- 
eraltd underlining condition. A significant difference was found 
. only in the comparison between the self -generated free choice 
underlining condition and the no underlining condition. 

With material of lower -structural importance, subjects who 
used self-generated* free choice underlining demonstrated higher 
immediate comprehension than did subjects in the other five con- 
ditions. H«mi»vfr. 4B-lu>ur dt^hived compri*h«*r.. i«>n scores did 
m>t vield su^ntfu ant diff«»rrnres. 
7 When mm tubituut untlorliners fas est;it>ltsh<Ht by subject's 
self- rati ni!s) \^f*r«* foro*<i to un.l<»rhn»% thrv pi rfurniHt signifi- 
cantly hotter th.in nt>n-liubitual undfrlim^rs who usiti thoir own 
non-und«*rhmnK strategy or th<>s«» for wlw^m undi»rhmng was 
provided. How#»yer, no siicmficant differences wen f«iund with 
the 48-h<»ur <U*laV4*<t comprehension-scores. 

From th«* pr«»sent study, it was c«>nclutUHt that: (1) there is 
«o isolation ♦•ffect with underhninf; <>l meaninirful prose mate- 
rial; (2) if umiorhning is to be uschI tu facilitate prosf learning, 
the way eaeh learner utih/es underlining in the free situation 
has to be rMnsi tertni: (3) underlining has minimal effect on re- 
tention. 

SUKgestions f<»r future research tm lttd#» « xumining the effect 
of underlinintc over 1ont!»»r peritnis retention, with a larger 
number of non *habitHal um|erhm»rB, It is suspected that pre- 
vious resear« hf*s m tms at ♦•a were siirnifirantlv affected by 
the measurement m«*thtHls usihL 



A HI£RAHCHtCAL ORDFRI.NU OF READING COMPREHEN- 
aON SKILI^ Order No. 7907706 

PROUST. <kirv Keith. Kd.D, The American University. 1979. 
U9pp. 

It was the purp^nse nf this study to design and validate two 
learning hierarchies that would help college developmental read- 
ing students (1) outline an article and (2> reading to locate re* 
latlonshiptt. The proposed learnln(( hierarchy allowed one to 
place reading skttlH in a hierarchical order of Increasing Intel* 
lM!tual difficulty in addition, the reUtlonshlp between reading 
compreheniiiiw and vocal)ularv skills and success In perfor- 
mance on each of the skills In the concept and the principle 
hierarchies wan investigated. 

The review of the literature revealed that theorists believe 
In a hierarchical ordering of cognitive abilities, tt was as* 
sumed cognitive abilities were similar to reading comprehen- 
sion skills Hierarchies of reading comprehension skills needed 
to acquire com epts and recognize principles were developed 
using the findings of Guilford. Gagne, Klausmeier, Hansen, and 
Plaget. 

A crlterlnn- referenced test and practice exercise, were 
•<5ned by tlie researcher for each reading skill In the con* 



eefg and principle hierarchies. Seventytwo atudenta from aa 
urban university and an urban community college were givea 
inatruetlon In each of the akllto In the concept and principle 
MerareiUea during a five week aummer developmental rtadtaf 
elasa. H the beginning of the aummer session, the atudenta 
were given the Manford Diagnostic Reading Teat, Form A. la- 
atruettoa was given in each unit. The criterion -refereneed teata 
were given at the completion <rf each objective in the teaming 
hierarchy. A preteat of the aklUs tested In each unit waa not 
given because on a pilot study it waa found thsae sklUa were 
at the rtudenta' fruatratlonal level. 

The atatlatteat procedure used for teatlng the connection be* 
tween each reading aklU In the teaming hlem*chy waa the White 
end Clark Test of Inclusion. This statistical procedure provMsd 
a ttomerlcal Index to determine the validity of a hlerarchlcaUy 
organised teaming sequence. 

The enalyals of the data by the White and Clark Teat of In* 
dualoa Indicated thiu the hierarchical relationships of some 
of the aklUa in the concept hierarchy were qoeatlonable, white 
the arrangei^ent of akUto in the principle hierarchy was ac* 
ceptahte. A monotonlcally increasing relatlonahlp waa found 
on both teaming hierarchies between the atudenta' vocabulary 
and comprehension scores on the Stanford Diagnostic Reading 
Teat and the number of itetns correct on the crlterton -refer * 
enced reading comprehension teat. 

The following conclusions were drawn on the basis of the 
. analyste of the data gathered In the study: 

1. The sequence of reading skltte in the concept hierarchy 
should be redealgned, according to the results of the validation 
study. The hypotheses that were rejected had only one aubject 
above the number permitted tqr the critical number In the cni- 
^ rejection could have been caused by one or more 
of the au^acto not giving his or her fuU attention to the Inatrue- 
tloQ and/or the test on the rejected unit. 

Vf.l^^'T ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ prlnclpte hierarchy 
waa validated by thla study. ^^^nj 

J. Vocabulary and comprehension scores on the Stanford 
Diagnostic Reading Test indicated a relationship with aueceaa 
la aome of the reading akllto.ln both of the hlerarchlea. 



. A CUHSE INVESTIGATION OF LANGUAGE CORRESPON-* 
DENCE BETWEEN SELECTED UNITED &IETRODBT 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL MATERIALS AND SAMPLE 
ADULT TARGET AUDIENCES . Order No. 781S983 

SHAND8, Virginia Prtee, Ph«D. University of Southern Mte- 
atoslppl, 1978» 98|q;>. 

TMs study was concerned with the foUowlng problem; What 
are the differences between word selection In the United Metho- 
dlat Church Sunday School literature and word selection by re- 
ceivers who differ according to church location, ethnic and cul* 
tural groups, and Ikmlllarlty with the literature in the adult 
Sunday School classes of the Hattlesburg District of the United 
Methodtet Church? 

The subjects were 169 black and white out-of-school adults 
from six churches located in either city, town, or country lo- 
cations and chosen by stratified random sampling. The testing 
inatrumesU consteted ht three randomly selected passages from 
the United Methodist Church adult Sunday School text. The text 
waa subjected to Cloze mutilation of the every-flfth-word de- 
sign ^ total of 50 blanks). Testing took place Li the sampled 
churches Uurlnfe the regular Sunday School class hour. 

Programs and sub-programs from the Statistical l».»rkage 
tor the Social Sciences wi?re used fur the analysis of the 
data (ONE-WAY frequency, BREAKDOWN, ANOVA, and mul- 
tiple REGRESSION). Analysis showed that the literature was 
not appropriate for most of the target audience and that there 
waa a algnlflcant difference in Cloze scores by receivers from 
dUferentrtur h Vcatlons, of diffe/enl .aoo, of dlffercat fege 
and of different educational Attainment. Sex, familiarity with 
the literature, and occupational status did not contrlUtte slg* 
nlflcaat differences. 
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% ftudUn's scor« of 38 percent or Id iMit ehe^ritertofi for 
tli# towMt acceptable m»ich of receiver and message. The 
ffMd mean of 14.26 was recortted for all subjects; sub* 
Jeets tfom urban churches aveiaged 19«S0; those from toim 
elMfehee, lt*S7; ami those from counti^r churches, a.87« 
Wkttes averaged 17.66 ami bUcks. 6.18; males averaged 13.66 
ami feoaales, 14.73; only those achieving at least 13*15 years 
of schoirtlng reached the criterion, scoring VJM* Scores for 
the tea occupational gnmps ranged from 6.36 (Housewife) to 
SS*SO (Arts and Ktitertainment). Multiple regression revealed 
the optimum receiver to be an urban, highly educated, white 

The conclusion reached ^as that the Unguage used in the 
adult SuntUy School t<*xt did not corr^ pond to that used by the 
target auiiieiice suffictently uell to convey the message. 



A MANUAL rOH TEAC!:BRS DESCRIBINC A PROGRAM 
K)R INTKGR\TI>G TlfK TKACIflNO OF READING AND 
WRITINO WITH A CONTENT AltEA COURSE 

Order No. 7824116 

r 

SHERMAN, DeboraClatb€»me, .Ed.D. New York University, 
1978. 404pp. Chairman: Dr. Harold A. Vine 

The most distinguishtn^c characteristic of the community 
college is the poltcy of ;idmittinic students who would otherwise 
be alienated academicalty, economically, and socially from 
higher educottcm. These nontraditional students with inade* 
q^$U literacy und academic skills cannot take advmittige of 
the offerings of the college which might help them achieve the 
educational, vocaltonal, and social goals to which they a^ire* 
The number of these students with low levels of achievement 
in basic academic skills creates a situation which necessitates 
techniques and approaches which ore new to traditional higher 
* education. 

This manual provides a guide for creating a program which 
combines succesHful instntctt'm in basic literacy and academic 
skills; effects their transfer to aciidemic courses without dilute 
Ing the quality of such r«nir^s; and creates a vehicle for com* 
municating techniqties which may help ncademtc faculty teach 
nontraditional students. The manual provides a theoretical 
framework in the furm of aft^umiitums and Implicatiims. In the 
area of teaching h!*tra<*y skills, these assum|>ttons are drawn 
from such »mroe.H an Uruner. Vygotsky, Frank Smith, Ketmeth 
and Yettn G()CKlni:ut. Moffett. and Freire wfto advocate a total 
language, c<M<«itive. rather th:w skills mmlel of literacy acquisi- 
tion. The dem«*<r:iphic ^tuUieH of n<mtradtuonal community col- 
lege students \r: K. Patricia Cross have provided the basis for 
other assumptions. Parker .md Rubin's work on combining pro- 
cess and ctmtent .ilsu influencetf the fiirm of the pn^ram. 

The manual describes an actual program at a community * 
college which combines the teaching of the fundamentals trf 
readum and the fundamentals of writing into one course which 
is Integrated with :in introductory psychology course, UMle 
the specific c*>tirse is described in terms of ht>w it was devel- 
opedt how the ctmtent was selected* and the specifics of teach* 
mg it» the emphasis is on using this information to develc^ 
other progrants which may combine the same elements (funda- 
mentals of retniing* fxtndamentals of writing* and content area)* 
but which mav be in different forms to .^commodate different 
personal mstttuttonal* and instructional needs* An extensive 
ieleeted annotated bibliography in the areas of educational 
theory* teaching adults* community colleges and community 
ioltege students* and teaching «-eading and writing is provided* 



AN !MVESTlCAT!ON WTO COLLEGE READING IMP«0VB« 
MENT 1>KUGHAMS ifX)CUSING UPON PHEVfOUS ANi> CUR- 
KENT PKOGKAMS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OP A MODEL 
FOR A COLLEGE RBAOINO IMPROVEMENT SKILLS PRO^ 

Order No. 78M9W 

STARKIE, Gail Berkes, Ed.D* Hofstra University, im 168pp* 

The purpose of this study was to develop a model for a col« 
lege reading improvement skills program for the development 
of speetflc reading skills which would enable the learner to 
roco^ise and utilize transfer of gains to curriirular con^ 
tent courses required for successful completion of an under 
graduate academic program* 

A review of the literature was completed and four oasic 
areas were identified to provide a conceptual f rameworic for 
the model These areas Included studies which explored: 
(a) the development of college reading programs over a se* 
lected time period ♦o indicate the changes in directional em« 
phases from 1915 to 1974; (b) the characteristics of college 
reading prc^rams regarding structure, materials, partt€ipa«» 
tton In, and teacher 4eamer strategies; (c) specific details of 
selected college reading programs; and (d) criteria utilised 
for evaluating the worth of college reading programs* 

The existence of college reading programs has been*re« 
ported by the literature since the early 190O'd* Although col- 
1^ reading progriuns have differed greatly In their i»hllee« 
ophy, orfuisation, and purposes, the review of the Utemture 
indleated the need for college reading programs* It further ln« 
dteated that the development of such programs should be dl« 
rectly related to, and predicated by. the specific needs of the 
caavttg and ite population. The model presented bi this ste<^ 
was devebH>ed as an outgrowth of the literature and lnoorpp« 
rated many of the fbidings thereto* 

The conceptual development of the model of a c^ege reM« 
tng program esqplored phlloso-phlcal concerns regarding tnlttel 
tdentiOeation'Of students in direct relation to individual and 
program goals and needs, as well as foculty understanding of 
the philosophy of the program* It was stated that a coUh^ 
reading program should be directed toward answering the pres« 
ent academic needs of the student population with the additfonal 
ejartnslc motivation uf the awarding of academic credit for the " 
successful completion of the course. 

Program considerations included the population, the sched- 
ulingof classes* staffing* credit status* Instructional areas, 
evaluative procedures* structural concerns* and admlnUtim^ 
tlve responsibilities. Ihstructional areas of concern empha* 
sized the need for individualization of instruction tn the con^ 
ceptual development of a model. 

Nine assumptions and resultant principles were developed 
in the conceptual prcst^ntation of (he model* supported by q>e« 
clflc research « and oxi>ressed an <?lght program objectives* 
Specific program needs were then identified to be answered 
on individual campuses. The pragmatic development of the 
model was directly related to the academic needs of incoming 
freshmen, as well as faculty and staff directly involved. 

The devektpment of a model of a college reading program 
was based* in part, ui>m (he findings In the literature* Those 
findings allowed for several concluHiotis (o be drawn* 

1* College reading programs are necessary so that the to* 
dividual reading and study skills needs of students are met* 
The continued existence of such programs with conceptual 
growth and eiqiansion indicated an expressed need for pro* 
gn.ms at the college level 

2* It was concluded that cullege reading programs need to 
expand in size to include a larger |)crcentai(e of (he general 
student population than is presently serviced by existing pro- 
grams. This was supported by evidence of a decline in attrl* 
tion rate for students who had participated in a college reading 
program and the findings which indicated a significant gate In 
grade point average following succe5(Hful program completion, 
3. Pnigrams which allow for stu«)ent awareness, ^t^ralsal 
of j5pef!fu 'lfttitultv\ :)Luui»rt.< f -iMl.H. Inv*^lvement :i evtlu- 
.♦tk»rt. uui vt»ltiiiti. \ ptrtit i m;*' i > a ::rMt"r |^»<;r|ve in- 
fluence on Kuli«e<|aent ac:i*femic success »him those profcrama 
which do not. 



♦ 8«Lr-ESTfVfATION OK UKADING ABILITY AND HKRSON- 
ALITY FACTORS OF COLLK(;K FUKSHMKN 

Order No. 7816589 

TRlCOMI-OnrTEMnKRO, Carolyn, Ph.D. Fordham Unlveralty. 
l»78. ia9|>j». Mentor: Herman JiloJkin 

Aeeuvftbv ' 1 8*11 -estimation of academic ab«lUy ha« b^on 
shown to be r. lat«d to acidemic achiev«^nf»ent. Little resf.-irclt, 
howvtwr, has Jwen C€»ncernod with an exploration of those |>tr- 
apMiltjr variable which may be •■elated to inaccuracy of self- 
MtUnatlon of academic ability. Ke.search findings support the 
possibility of a relationship ijetwoon test anxiwty, achievcntent 
motivation, locus -of -control, and self-roncept (personality war|» 
ablss which have »*en found to tie related to academic achieve* 
m«nt), and accuracy of self -estimation of academic ability. 

Since r. ;>:• t ; .ibility j ; i-.tsit: *n most ;tf'ac'*!ni«! endeavors, 
this study exainin**! tj»«« rf.l.iri..fi,hi;> >«tw«'»«n thv* d'.ff«»r«»iu t> 
scores of self-estim.it«<l .tnd uotual reading grade levels, and 
test anxiety, .achievement motivation, lorus -of -control, and 
!^ self-concept for 177 fomnle ami 188 male entering collop.e 
freshmen admitted undt-r the "0|>en AUmis<tion* policy to a 
senior college withm tlut City Univ,->r.nty of New York. 

Subjects were te.st«><l durln j the c..lleK*'s tfstlni; pro^'ram 
for all entering freshmen .stutlMita lield prior to thelf fl/fjt se- 

. mester reitintration. Sf«-.k»nlH wer*.* reas.surcd that they were 
already admlttfd to thf «-.ilU-.:e ami that tl»t Ir tost results would 
not Interfere with tht«ir accHpta:u*t» t.. the University. L'lwncom- 

' pletionr of a <»andardi/»Hl reading tc-it each stiident was ^iven a 
Sstf-Kstimatt> of Re.aUlnn Abilitv Scale. Measuros of tost an.x- 
lety. achievement motivation, l.«cu.< -of -control, and .solf-cuocept 
w«re then administor<><l. Difference sc jres were obtained by 
subtractmjt the acttui ro-tdin*; xrofv.' fruni the e.{tinwtod reading 
sfore. 

Rsgrsssion analynen were used to examine the contribution 
«t ths fo«r predictor varLaljles taken independently, and together, 
la explaining the magnitude of the differences between self<estf • 
mate4 and actual treading ability. These analyses. were compated 
with the effects of the control variables age, sex, ethnic identity, 
and reading ability fuUy partialed out of the independent and de- 
psndertt variables. 

Test anxiety, when taken independently, was the only signifi- 
cant predictor of differences between seU-estimated and acbial 
iMdiac grade leveU. All four prsdictors. operaUng JoinUy; 
were found to be significant predictors of site of the difference 
•eoret; however, they .iccounted for only a small percentage 
of the total variance. Test anxiety and loeus-of •control were 
bettor predictors of t^e magnitude of the difference scores than 
fltlMr aeUevement motivation or self «concept. 

Rseommendations included a cross-validation of these And- 
tags with similar samples of Open Admission students, as well 
as with more traditl.mal collsge students. Future research 
might also focus on the relationship uf nonpersonality variables 
taown to be related to academic achievement and the difference 
self -estimated and actual academic ability. It was sug- 
gvsted that multiscale Inventories might he better predictors of 
accuracy of nelf -estimation of academic ability than any single 
neasttre of personality. Future research might also examine 
whether increased awareness and self -acceptance of academic 
ability for »he inarc u a»»» estima>«^r is related to chanj?e« in 
personality and atlt im m patinrn*. An extended outreach coun- 
seling stratetor desKued uj mwt the s|)ectflc needs of the In- 
accurate eftimatitr wa** al"** recommend<Hi. 
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t^Sifi^^ TREATMENT AMD EFFBCTIVBNiaS 
OF RCAdNG INSTRUCTION FOR COLLEGE mc«™ 

Ord«r No. ntlMI 

"H^^n^^^' University of Utah. 1971. 

186pp. Chairman: Robert E. Finley 

The major purpose of this sttKty was to InvesUgate whether 
Mndergraduate college students are able to improve their read- 
ing rate, vocabulary, comprehension, total readi-ig. and readiw 
efficiency more effectively through: (1) a structared claaw^iow 
experience. (2) a guided independent study reading lab. or (S) a 
minimal treatment or placebo effect. Seventy-three studento 
at the University of Utah participated in this study. These stu- 
dents made up six groups receivit^ one of the three treatments. 
The sul^ects conq;>leted a seHes of tests at pre. post, and foL 
low-up treatment. These Included the DiagnosUe Readitw Teat: 

.Survey Section, the Iowa Silent Reading Test: Level 3. and an 
evaluation form. 

aibjects in the independent study reading lab worked one 
hour per day twice a we^ for three weeks with programed, 
self'paeed reading materials. Subjilcts in the classroom grooM 
met in a stiuctured didactic setti.Tg one' hoiy per day, twice a 
week for three weeks. Subjects in the minimal treatment groups 
were given a pubUshed handout that discussed methods of im- 
provli^ reading skills. These subjects were al&o given the ep. 
portunity to participate In an active program of reading skill 
acquisition at the completion of the data collecUon. 

Heading test results were statisticaUy analyzed by a one 
wy analysis of covariance on the posttest and follow-up scores^ 
Pretest reading scores. Composite. ACT scores, and aeeumti. 
lated grad point averages were used as covarlates to eUminate 
^ff. i differences among the groups in regard to reading 

ability and level of academic achievement. « — ^ 

No one method of treatment appeared stqierior to another. 
Most students tended to increase their reading skills durii« 
treatment, but the independent lab group declined in vocabulary 
and total reading at fhltow-up test. Students appeared to be 
equally satisfied wit^ alf three treatmente. 

A number of problems within this study were discussed. 
These center around questions of vaUdity and appropriateness 
of the tests used and the structure of the treatments. The need 
for more specific reading research is stressed. 



A OTUDY TO ASCERTAIN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PRE- AND POST- NELSON-DENNY READING TEST 

!S*SJ?m Ti? SEVBNTY-FIVB FRESHMEN 

HEADING AND WRITING GRADES AT A SUB- 
URBAN STATE COLLEGE • Order No. 7903862 

WASHINGTON, Shirley Nan, Ed.D. University of Massachusetts. 
1978. UOpp. Director: Dr. Harvey B, Scrlbner 

The purpose of this study was to assess the relationship be- 
tween Nelson -Denny Reading Test .<tcores of freshmen at a se- 
lected suburban state college and their grade point averages Tor 
the first semester, 1976, total subject (cumulative) achievement, 
a reading course, and a freshman -level writing course. In ad- 
dition, a subsidiary question was examined: How does the col- 
lege's arbitrary selection of 12.0 grade score on The Nelson* 
Derniy Reading Test reflect the likelihood for students being 
misclasslfled according to their reading and writing abilities 
who were arbitrarily assigned to a reading course based on that 
score? 

The population of this study consists of 275 freshmen who 
scored less than twelfth grade, 12.0, on The Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test and who were consequently programmed into a remedial 
reading course by the college in this study. An additional 146 
students who were exempted from the reading course yet en- 
rolled in the freshman -level writing course were included to 
determine the relationship between Nelson-Denny Reading pre- 
test scores and both, total subject achievement and grade point 
averages In the writing course for the 421 students. 



Findings rdj-artlthx the relatlDiwhip t^etween Nelsim-Deniiy 
Itoadifif Test bcor^ii and urade |if>inr aviirag^s for the first 
MiMaler, l*i76, tntal Hubiect achievement and writing grade* 
for tlie Total Group revealed that the pre •test scores did nol 
Mm to be a vatid predictor of academic sucxess. The mod- 
oraiely low ci>rrelatl«>n:» of .37 and .41 for pre •test scores and 
^Freshman Writrng* craUeH and for pre -test scores and cttmu-* 
lattve semester ^rudn fnAni averages resiiectively, were not 
acceptable -orteUtlons as shI forth by the investigator in this 
stuiy. However, Neison-iienny Heading pre-test scores for the 
Reading Center Group only did serve to be a 'moderato*' pM« 
dictor of •suiTceHH for |K*Ht-test ncoreji: also, the post Host scores 
correlated m.jderately with "R^^adlng Center grades. 

In reiprd to the subsidiary question of 'Misclassiflcation*'^ 
data revealed that the relationship between the distribational 
percentaiceH of -Freshman Writing'' grades and the cumulative 
semester jtrade point averages to Nelaon-Denny Reading Test 
•cores were statistically sijmificant at the •OS and *00l levels 
of confidence respectively ft>r the Reading Center Group. 

In addition* data revealed that 27.4 o misclassificationswere 
prevalent among the Non •Reading Center Group. Thus, it vae 
concluded that a score of 12.0 on The Kelson^Denny Reading 
Test sijould not be the determining factor as to the collegers 
programming students into the remedial reading course. 

It was recommended that a closely monitored performance^ • 
iKised critttrfon of reading skills should be implemented by the 
college in this study to determine the r^uired level of reading 
necessary to t)erform adequately fn courses offered by the col*» 
leae. Moref>v#»r, the college mls^ht well find that a twelfth grade 
level of reading as reflected by The Nelson -Denny Reading Test 
may be a huher minimum stamiard than is nee<fod to do •*B'* 
or •C* levi»l work in imrtlcular courses offered by the college. 



THE EFFECTS OF UNDERUNINU AND STtn>Y TIME ON 
THE RECALL OF WRITTEN MATERIALS 

Order Ma 7BI0767 

WEATHERLYt Thomas Jerome. Jr., Ph.D. Georgia State U«l- 
verslty •^College of Education. t978i 104^. , 

An area of verbal learning reTsearch which hus Wn the 
focus uf consider ihle intere.Hl over the past several years In- 
volves the effects of orienting stimuli on t\e retention of written 
mateHals. Orienting stimuli, such us inserted questions, ad- ^ 
vance orgam/ers, Yibie<*ttves* and the use of active re.stionse 
modes bv the stwlent, have been examined by munero i studiee. 
The pres»*nt studv f^K^u^ied on u.^deriining as a ty|)e of active 
response mode which cm serve u» an orienting stimulus. In 
addition t4> exanitmng the effects t>f underlining cm the recall 
ijt written m:iteri.ils. the effects i>f study time on recall were 
also investigated. 

Students enrollei m intnKlmrtory psyeholog;y courses at a 
community college were the suhjei*ts in the pr«<Herit ^udy. A 4 
a 2 mttltiv.iriate ;m;avHts of cf>vari:mce, witn the Nel.sim-Denny 
Reading Test ;is the ct»vartate. was used. The four levels of 
underlining includeil the ftillowlng: I) subject- generated under- 
lining tjf any one sentence per poragr.iph which thtt subject con- 
sidered to he the mt»Ht important sentence in e;u:h paragraph. 

2) subject* gener;ited underlining of ;iny deslrea sentences, 

3) mperimenter-provtded umlerlimng of a high structural im- 
portance sentence in e.wh par.igr.if>h. ;md 4> e.^ierimentw- 
provided umlerlinimc of 4 low qtructiir;il imiK>rt.mce .sentence 
in each p«ir.igraph. Srtuiy time, which was the other indepen- 
dent varKa>le. cim^inteil Mf the fi»Utiwing twt» leve.U: I) Umitetl 
study time nf V) nunut^s. ami 2^ uiilimUe<l studv time. The 
dependent me.i^ure was .4 ret .Ul test consiHtiiig of 32 open- 
ended quetstK^HH. 
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Two multivariate juialyses of covarlance were conducted. 
Analysis I was conducted 01 four dependent variables which 
were immediate recall (loialK delayed recall (total), iuune* 
diate recall .efficiency), and delayed recall (efficiency). whUe 
Analysis ll consisted of f<Mir additional dependent variables 
which weie Immediate recall (intentional). Imme^lale recall* 
(incidental), delayed recall (intentional), and delayed recall 
(incidental)* The results of Analysis I revealed that the study 
time effect was significant, while neither underlining methods 
nor the interaction achieved statistical siipiiflcanee. Stiiee U 
eignUieant difference wai found for study time, a profile analy* 
rts wag conducted. The hypothesis of parallelism was rejected 
and. as a result, the univariate analysis was conducted on ear.L 
of the dependent variables. The results of the univariate analy« 
sis were consistent with the results of the multivariate amdyslo 
in thai the study time effect was statistically significant for 
each of the dependent variables, while neither underlinlnf meth* 
ods nor the Interaction was significant. The results of Anatysfs 
II revealed that the underlining methods effect and the study 
t^me effect did not reach the level of statistical significance* 
Also, the interaction was non« significant. 

The results indicated that underlining did not serve as an 
orienting stimulus In the present study* This finding was incoo* 
sistent with previous research which has supported theoretical 
explanations related to the effects of orienting stimuli on the 
retention of written materials. In addition, the results indicated 
that unlimited study time results in higher total recall. whUe 
limited study time results in more efficient learning. 



™^ READING COMPREHENSION 
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ING FOLLOWED BY VERBAL LEARNING 
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WORKMAN, of Maryland, 1978. 

159pp. Supervisor: Professor aifford L. Nelson 

Tlu tudy was designed to examine the ordinal effect of ver- 
bal and motor skill learning upon reading comprehension. Read- 
ing comprehension of a machine operator's manual was con- 
ceived as a function of the sequential order in which reading 
verbal earning) and doing (motor sklU learning) were provided 
in teaching-learning procedure. The investigation Involved 
learning to operate five machines: a duplicator, an animal 
clipper, a sewing machlne.a medium-heavy truck, and a loader/ 
backhoe; and learning the verbal information contained in the 
corresponding commercial machine operator's manuals. 

A population of cooperative education students (N*80) was 
randomly assigned to two treatment groups- Treatment 1 was 
a learning procedure whereby students read the machine oper- 
ator^manual before they operated the machine (conventional 
method). The learning procedure for treatment 2 was reversed 
so that students operated the machjne before they read the oper- 
ator 8 manual ^upside-down method). Pedagogy was autodidac- 
tic for the verbal learning task and tutorial for the motor skiU 
learning task. A cloae reading comprehension posttest for rel- 
evant verbal information contained m the machine operator's 
manual was administered following treatments. Reading com- 
prehension difference between treatments was determined sep- 
arately for each of the five machine operator's manuals. 

Since a reading comprehension difference attrlb«ited to ped- 
agogic order might be Influenced by other confounding variables 
dau were collected for the following entering characteristics * 
of students: familiarity with each machine, intent ion -to -read 
each machine operator*s manual, reading Interest attitude and 
reading comprehensi<m ability. 

The dependent variable (rrlterhm) was reading comprehen- 
sion of a m*:chine operator*s manual. The indep*»ndent variables 
were: verbal and motor skill learning order Ctre. tm^^nts). fa- 
miliarity, intention, reading Interest attitude, and reading com- 
prehenslfm ability. Analysis of variance was used to test for a 
signiflcmt (.05 level) difference between the two reverse-order 



^•rtel Md mdor aktU UitrninR procedufM. Multiple claMltl** 
Mlton ftMlysU wan uh^ to determii^a effects amung indeiiM* 
4mtB. A SPSS, SubproKram AMOVA used to analyse tke 



J|here wa^i no tiignif icant reading comprehenaion differenen 
Mpen treatmenta for any of the five machine operator*r man* 
lula* A contradictory difference favoring the upside-down pro* 
e e der e was ob^rved for a aet of identical twine. 

Vartailon in the reading comprehenaion of alt five maf hioe 
opentor*s manuals due to the joint effect of reading compre* 
heaslon ability and reading Interest attitude was slgntflcanl: 
duplicator manual (tieyond .(M)l), animal clipper (beyond MIU 
sewtaf machine manual (.02$), truck manual (^004), and loader/ 
baehiMie manual (MHh There were no slgniftcaat effects due to 
iiamtUartly» intention or order* 



ffonc^^flons 

The reading comprehension of these vocational cooperative 
educathm situdents» Ir the context of operating machines and 
reading operator's manuals* was significantly affected by their 
reading comprehension ability and by their reading IMereel at* 
tltttde, but not by their familiarity with the machines nor by 
their expressed intention to read the machine operator's man* 
ualSt nor by the order In which they utilised the verbal and 
motor skill learning procedure* The contradictory difference 
In reading comprehenaion for a set of Identical twins was ex* 
pUined by a possible confounding effect due to scholastic achieve** 
meat motivation. The design was recommended for classroom 
Implementation because of its: feasibility, activity pedagogy* 
emphasis on functional reading cor.:prehenalon skill, and teach* 
Ing'^learning theory* 
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